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(Contiffued from p. 366.) 
Missionary to Toungoo. 

“ Prophecy,” says Jahn, “ exhibits as 
it were in a painting, a delineation of va- 
rious future objects or events. All these 
objects are not depicted with equal clear- 
ness; but while the outline of the fore- 
ground is distinct, and its coloring vivid, 
the distance is less perfectly defined, and 
the extreme background is clothed with 
a shadowy mist.” Such is the view, look- 
ing downwards into the future ; and when 
we turn and look up the stream of time, 
tradition exhibits a precisely similar pic- 
ture. 

In my early travels, the Karens point- 
ed out to me the precise spots where they 
took refuge in the days of Alompra, and 
where they had come down and avenged 
themselves on their enemies; but when 
Lasked them, “ Who built this city ?” — 
as we stood together on the forest-clad 
battlements of a dilapidated fortification, 
—they replied, “ These cities of our 
jungles were in ruins when we came here. 
This country is not our own. We came 
from the north, where we were independ- 
ent of the Burmese, the Siamese and 
the Talings, who now rule over us. 
There we had a city and country of our 
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own near Ava, called Toungoo. All the 
Karens of Siam, Burmah and Pegu came 
originally from that region.” When I 
asked for the time of their dispersion, 
they were silent. The fact was clearly 
before them, but the prospect was too ob- 
scure to determine the distance. Yet 
they saw far beyond Toungoo. On the 
edge of the misty horizon was “ The river 
of running sand,” which their ancestors 
had crossed before coming. That was a 
fearful, trackless region, where the sands 
rolled before the winds like the waves of 
the sea. They were led through it by a 
chieftain who had more than human 
power to guide them; and Sau Quala, 
when he first related the tradition, re- 
marked that the whole story seemed to 
him like Moses guiding the children of 
Israel across the Red Sea and through the 
desert. 

To what this river, or waters, of run- 
ning sand referred, was quite an enigma 
to me for several years, till I met with 
the Journal of the Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grim Fa Hian, who came from China to 
India in the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. He thus des- 
ignates the great desert between China 
and Tibet. The governor of the “ Town 
of Sands,” he says, furnished his party 
with “the necessary means of crossing 
the River of Sand.” “ There are evil 
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spirits in this River of Sand,” he con- 
tinues, “and such scorching winds, that 
whoso encountereth them dies, and none 
escape. Neither birds are seen in the 
air, nor quadrupeds on the ground. On 
every side, as far as the eye can reach, if 
you seek for the proper place to cross, 
there is no other mark to distinguish it 
than the skeletons of those who have 
perished there ; these alone seem to indi- 
cate the route.” Karen tradition says 
that the chieftain who led the party 
stretched out the staff in his hand as they 
crossed, from time to time, and stones 
rolled up in a path before them, to show 
the course they ought to take. 

This emigration occurred about the 
time the Shans first settled in Labong 
and Zimmay; because the tradition re- 
presents the chieftain to have come over 
first with an exploring party, and that 
they selected the reg on around Labong 
and Zimmay for their future home ; but 
when he returned with his nation, he 
found it occupied by the Shans. 

The oldest of these cities is Labong, 
and, according to Dr. Richardson, Shan 
history states that that city was built 
A.D. 574; so this emigration of the 
Karens may have occurred some cen- 
turies after the commencement of the 
Christianera. Their traditions point un- 
equivocally to an ancient connection with 
China ; for Tie or Tien is spoken of as a 
god inferior to Jehovah ; and offering to 
the manes of their ancestors is as com- 
mon among the Karens as it is among the 
Chinese. 

No further historical event has been 
‘found in their traditions till they impinge 
-on Scriptural history at the dispersion of 
nations. The dispersion they represent 
to have arisen from want of love to each 
other and lack of faith in God, while the 
difference of language they attribute to 
the effect of the dispersion. Beyond this 
they have a tradition of the deluge, and 
then an account of the creation and fall 
of man coinciding so minutely with the 
statements of the Bible,— even preserv- 
ing the names of Adam and Eve, — that 
they must have been derived from the 
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written record since the days of Moses. 
Where, for example, do we find in the 
traditions of heathen nations that never 
saw the Bible, biblical facts so accurately 
stated as in the following stanzas ? 


Anciently, God commanded, but Satan ap- 
peared bringing destruction ; 

Formerly, God commanded, but Satan ap- 
peared deceiving unto death. 

The woman E-u and the man Tha-nai pleas- 
ed not the eye of the dragon, 

The persons of E-uand Tha-nai pleased not 
the mind of the dragon, 

The dragon looked on them, — the dragon be- 
guiled the woman and Tha-nai. 

How is this said to have happened ? 

The great dragon succeeded in deceiving—de- 

ceiving unto death. 
How do they say it was done? 

A yellow fruit took the great dragon, and gave 
to the children of God; 

A white fruit took the great dragon, and gave 
to the daughter and son of God. 

They transgressed the commands of God, 
and God turned his face from them. 

They transgressed the commands of God, and 
God turned away from them. 

They kept not all the words of God—were de- 
ceived, deceived unto sickness; 

They kept not all the law of God — were de- 
ceived, deceived unto death. 


The absence, in all their traditions, of 
any allusion to any thing peculiarly Chris- 
tian, proves that they never had the New 
Testament among them; and that, if de- 
rived froma written source, those tradi- 
tions must have come from the Old Tes- 
tament alone. The Karens themselves say 
they were obtained from their ancient 
books of skin, which are praised as teach- 
ing morals, in contrast with the palm-leaf 
books, that treat of things to make men 
wonder. A poetical fragment before me, 
that has never been published, says : 


The palm-leaf book that is written in circles, 
The book of palm-leaf that in circles is writ- 
ten, 
The elders drew out the lines in long coils; 
They became great winding paths; 
The letters of the palm-leaf books 
Teach ancient wonders; 
The pages of the palm-leaf books, 
Show wonders of antiquity. 
God sent us the book of skin; 
It is at the feetof the king of Hades; 
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God sent us the book that has neither father 
nor mother, 

Enabling every one to instruct himself. 

The book of one sided letters, the letters ten, 

Is at the feet of the king of Hades; 

The book of one sided letters, of letters many, 

All men could not read. 


It has been recently ascertained that 
there have been Jews in China from time 
immemorial; and five years ago the mis- 
sionaries there obtained from a few Jew- 
ish families at Khai fung-fu several copies 
of the Pentateuch, the only part of the 
Bible they seem to possess. The manu- 
scripts are described as “ beautifully 
written without points, or marks for di- 
visions, on white sheep skins, cut square 
and sewed together, about twenty yards 
long, and rolled on sticks.” Had these 
Jews, or their proselytes, been thrown 
among Buddhist nations, lost their Pen- 
tateuch, and seen no more books of skin, 
but only palm-leaf books, what more na- 
tural than to sing dirges like the above 
over its removal to hades? 

Many of the Karens are quite tena- 
cious in the belief that they formerly 
had books of theirown. In the Septem- 
ber (1855) number of the Morning Star, 
is an article from the pen of a native as- 
sistant on this subject. He says, — 
“ Brethren, I wish to speak to you 
plainly concerning one thing. It is not 
true that the Karen nation had no 
books. The elders of past ages said one 
generation to another, — ‘ Children and 
grandchildren, the Karens had books, 
perfect like other nations.” But they did 
not take care of their books, and there- 
fore lost them. When they lost their 
books, they lost their knowledge of God ; 
and when they lost their knowledge of 
God, they could no longer live in peace 
with each other. The younger brother 
became an enemy, the elder brother a 
foe. The more they lived in hostility, 


the more degraded they became ; the 
more degraded they became, the short- 
er the period of life; the shorter the 
period of life, the more they did evil; the 
more they did evil, the more severe were 
the judgments of God, afflicting them the 
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elders left one promise. They said, — 
‘Though the Karen nation has deteri- 
orated and increased in wickedness, yet 
love and compassion will come to them 
again; when love and compassion come 
to them again, if they observe aad do, 
they will fraternize again into populous 
communities ; when they fraternize again 
into populous communities, they will love 
each other and improve physically and 
morally.’ Again, the elders said : * Chil- 
dren and grandchildren, if you are en- 
ticed towards that which is black, follow 
not; if you are enticed towards that 
which is red, follow not. They are not 
the words and commands of your God. 
Before the word of your God returns to 
you, many will come, saying they are 
your God ; but they are not your God. 
Look towards the ocean. The great bird 
shall ascend and spread forth its white 
wings. That is the white foreigners, 
bringing you the words of your great 
eternal God.’ The elders added : ‘ If you 
observe the words of your great God, 
which the white foreigners bring to you, 
you shall become acquainted with the 
righteousness of your God, and be able 
to discriminate between right and wrong; 
and when you are able to discriminate 
between right and wrong, you will dwell 
together again in prosperous communi- 
ties as in the olden time ; but if you neg- 
lect to observe, then will you remain in 
the same degraded state you are now in.’ 
“ The words of the elders have been 
fulfilled in every particular. All things 
have happened as they said. The Karens 
do not love each other, so they live apart 
in small communities. One sets himself 
above another, and no one will submit to 
the will of his neighbor; so they live in 
the forests, like the pheasant and jungle 
fowl, one in one place and another in 
another place. The white foreign teach- 
ers have come with our books, according 
to the words of the elders, that we may 
live in cities and villages again, and rise 
above our enemies. The elders said : — 
‘ Ten tigers, one head; ten men, one 
head.’ So the white foreigners select 
persons from among us to decide in mat- 
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ters which pertain to the truth of God, 
and to teach us. They labor for us, not 
that they may obtain gold or silver, but 
that we may be improved and bettered 
in our condition, civilly, physically and 
morally. In order that happiness may 
come, let those who become teachers 
among us decide with scrupulous regard 
to thawhich is right, and let those who 
are members of communities obey in- 
structions. If harmony exist between 
pastors and people, happiness will come 
on earth before God.” 

For further traditions, the Karens al- 
ways referred me to Toungoo, where they 
had been permanently located, and which 
they still regard as the principal seat of 
their nation. In 1837, being on an ex- 
tensive excursion among the Karens to 
ascertain the discrepancies of dialect, on 
reaching Maulmain, Mr. Vinton and my- 
self concluded to make the attempt to 
visit Toungoo. After twelve days’ pro- 
gress in Burmah Proper, we reached a 
point in the valley of the Yunezelin, in 
about the latitude of Shwaygyeen, but 
with a high range of mountains between 
us and that province. We should have 
succeeded, however, in crossing them 
through a pass on the southern boundary 
of Toungoo, had it not been for the jeal- 
ousy of the Burmese officials, who were 
placed there by the Rangoon govern- 
ment, as spies over the conduct of the 
Karen chief of the region, who enjoyed 
a nominal independence. These men 
treated us with great civility, offered no 
objections to our travelling, but undoubt- 
edly forbade the Karens supplying us 
with food. They did not dare to sell us 
rice for our daily wants, so we were com- 
pelled to return ; and though many listen- 
ed favorably to the gospel, they would 
not venture to receive a native teacher, 
nor had we any assistant willing to be 
left behind. 

When the English took possession of 
Rangoon, Quaia resolved immediately to 
go to Toungoo, in the confidence that 
they would soon take possession of the 
whole country. He would have left Ta- 
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till the war was over ; for at that time the 
Karens in many districts were in a state 
of unparalleled suffering, and were strug- 
gling for life. When the war commenc- 
ed, all the chapels of the Christians were 
burnt down; in many instances they 
were despoiled of their buffaloes and 
other property, and then their houses 
were all consumed. When Bassein was 
taken, orders were sent by the Burmese 
ollicers in command to destroy every town 
and village in the province, drive away 
all the inhabitants, and leave the country 
a desert. How many of the Christians 
suffered cruel deaths we have no means 
to determine ; but the sufferings and 
death of pastor Thaghe are on record in 
the pages of our Karen periodical, as re- 
lated by a Burmese physician. 

It appears that two men, apparently in- 
ferior Burmese oflicers, deliberately plot- 
ted the death of the Karen pastor. In 
the first instance they seized his two sons 
and a nephew, which, as anticipated, 
brought him into their presence, to seck 
the release of his children. They bound 
him, and led the whole away to the gov- 
ernor of the town to which his village be- 
longed; but on the way they beat him 
with thirty stripes, and the young men 
with twenty-five each. When they reach- 
ed the presence of the governor, Thaghe’s 
persecutor said to him privately: “ If 
you kill him now, you will not get much 
money. Let him go free for a little 
while.” So he was dismissed on the pay- 
ment of thirty rupees. 

Subsequently, the governor went to 
another part of his district, where he was 
attacked by a party of Karens, and com- 
pelled to retreat. At this juncture, 
Thaghe’s old enemy reported that all the 
Christians were about to rise in rebellion ; 
so the governor ordered their immediate 
apprehension. Forty, with their pastor, 
were taken and put in chains. The 
next day a few of the chiefs among them 
were set at liberty, with the promise that 
if one hundred and thirty rupées were 
brought, all the prisoners should be dis- 
missed. The money was paid, but the 
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ment. The day following, Thaghe was 
brought out, and after beating and tor- 
turing him in various ways, they told him 
that on the payment of one hundred and 
seventy rupees he should be set at lib- 
erty. He answered that he had no money. 
They said: “ Your Christians give you 
one hundred rupees a year, and you must 
give it up.” He replied, he never re- 
ceived so much. His persecutors then 
turned to the chiefs again, and said: “ If 
you compassionate your teacher, pay the 
one hundred and seventy rupees for him.” 
This they readily promised to do, and 
were allowed to go free till they obtained 
it; but so soon as the money was pro- 
cured, all the prisoners were removed to 
another town, and delivered over toa su- 
perior officer, denominated in the narra- 
tive a judge. When Thaghe was brought 
in, he reviled him and said: “ If thy God 
be possessed of divine power, let Him 
deliver thee from thy chain.” Thaghe 
replied, “ Should the Eternal God not 
save me in this world, He will in the 
next.” The judge asked: “ How dost 
thou know ?” He answered: “ The 
Holy Scriptures say so, and I know of a 
truth that he will save me.” ‘The judge 
continued : “ Through thy skill the white 
foreigners have made war on our coun- 
try ;” and he then struck him five times 
with the point of his elbow; after which 
he increased his irons four fold. Three 
or four days more were allowed to elapse, 
when he was brought again into the 
presence of the judge, who said to him: 
“Read now before me from the book of 
the Eternal God, who, thou sayest, will 
save thee.” Thaghe replied: “ Were I 
to read, thou wouldst not listen, but do 
me ev.l continually.” The judge remark- 
ed: * Let the Eternal God, and thy Lord 
Jesus Christ, save thee out of my hands.” 
He then took a stick, as thick as a man’s 
wrist, and struck him thirty blows. 
Afier a confinement of two days more, 
his original persecutor appeared again, 
and Thaghe asked him what he intended 
to do with him and the other Christians ? 
« T will kill you all,” was the savage re- 
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with his heel, asa horse kicks. The man 
then went to the governor and said: 
“ My lord, if you will kill all these peo- 
ple, I will give you a hundred rupees.” 
The governor took the money, and said, 
“ T cannot endure the future punishment 
entailed on killing so many persons.” 
After three days, the persecutor brought 
fifty rupees more to the governor, and 
again requested him to kill all the Chris- 
tians. ‘The governor replied: “ If thou 
wilt give thy daughter in marriage tomy 
brother here, I will kill them.” The con- 
dition was complied with; and when he 
had delivered over his daughter, the gov- 
ernor said: “ Now I believe in this man. 
If any ‘children of the white book’ (a 
common epithet for Christians) come up 
from below, tell me; and I will kill 
them.” 
During this time, the judge brought up 
pastor Thaghe and beat him every two 
or three days; who said to the judge, — 
“Do not torture me thus. If thou wilt 
kill me for worshipping God, do it quick- 
ly.” At this juncture the persecutor, 
who was absent, sent a report that the 
English and “ the children of the white 
book” were approaching ; and said, — 
“ They will rescue the teacher and his 
disciples. Go tell the governor to kill 
the teacher quickly.” His messenger 
went to the governor, and added, “ If 
thou dost not kill the teacher, they will 
certainly come and rescue him.” When 
the governor received the information, he 
went to the judge, who had Thaghe 
brought out immediately from confine- 
ment, beaten with sixty blows, and then 
crucified ; reviling him while on the 
cross, and saying, * Let thy God come 
and take care of thee.” He finally disem- 
bowelled him on the cross, shot him with 
two musket balls, had him cut in three 
pieces, and thrown into a hole that was 
dug for him. When the original insti- 
gator of the deed heard of it, he said to 
the people around, — “ Say not that he 
was killed, but that he fell into the water 
and was drowned.” 

Peace to thy dust, pastor Thaghe. No 
dear friend wiped the drops of agony 
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from thy dying brow. They all lay 
bound in the felon’s prison, because they 
were thine, and thou wast Christ’s. No 
Christian brother stood by to receive 
thy last wishes, and record thy last testi- 
mony for that Master for whom thou 
wast “faithful unto death.” A heathen 
Burman, an unconcerned spectator of thy 
sufferings, was the sole biographer of thy 
last days. No funeral bell tolled thy re- 
quiem. No silver-mounted coffin receiv- 
ed thy remains. No marble monument 
marks the place of thy sepulchre. No 
eulogy has been pronounced on thy 
ennobling example. As Stephen was 
the first martyr in Judea, so wast thou 
the first martyr in Burmah. Like Ste- 
phen, thou didst die in the midst of thine 
enemies; so, it is believed, like Stephen, 
thou didst see “the glory of God, and 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God.” 
Unnoted as thou hast been, yet shall thy 
name be inscribed on the banner of mis- 
sions, when “the Lord mustereth the 
host unto the battle ;” and when the scofl- 
erasks for the fruit of missions, we will 
point him to thy cross, and pronounce 
thy name, Tha-ghe—“ good fruit.” 

The first Karen ordained was Myat- 
kyau, the man who was previously “ the 
nominal pastor of Magezzin church,” 
and who was ordained January 8, 1843. 
“ He is,” wrote Mr. Abbott when he or- 
dained him, “a man of experience, of 
influence and of sober judgment, and 
possesses the confidence of all the other 
assistants. He has been much blessed as 
a preacher; and, after the strictest indi- 
vidual inquiry among the people of his 
parish, I am satisfied as respects his moral 
character. He has studied with me three 
seasons, and I know his intellectual quali- 
fications.” Myat-kyau sent me his first 
journal after his ordination, detailing the 
baptisms of one thousand four hundred 
and thirty individuals in the district 
where he labored, and I published it in 
“ The Morning Star,” our Karen periodi- 
cal, then in my charge. He died during 
the war in 1852. His death was prob- 
ably produced by suffering, but we have 
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. A Bassein Karen, writing in 1853, es- 
timated the number of Karens who wor- 
shipped God in the province at five 
thousand. No definite statistics have yet 
been published. We may then put down 
the number of church members as fol- 
lows : 


ADDITIONS BY BAPTISM TO KAREN 
CHURCHES. 

1853. 1854. 1855. 

Bassein,* + - 288 470 462 


Rangoon,t - - 441 770 

Maulmain, ¢ - - 15 

Shwaygyeen,- - - - 577 


ASSAM MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. WHITING. 
Three weeks among the Miris. 

Sept., 1855.— Several years ago a 
small company of Miris, on returning 
from our mission school at Sibsagor, held 
worship on the Sabbath in their village. 
This practice, however, was soon broken 
up by the interference and threats of the 
Hindu gohains. I heard of this fact 
soon after joining the mission, and have 
never lost sight of my purpose, made at 
that time, of tracing out the locality and 
history of these Miris. It was this, partly, 
which induced me to make the tour of 
which I purpose now to give a brief ac- 
count. 
On my way down the Dikho, I stopped 
at the Miri village near the mukh over 
night. I preached an hour or more to 
the gam, or head man, and his people. 
He coolly replied to my warm exhorta- 
tions, that it was useless for him to attempt 
going in two boats. He had become a 
Hindu disciple, and was contented. His 
young men, if they wished, could take 
the Christian religion, as they had not 


* Estimated number at the close of 1852, 
4000. 

+t When Rangoon was occupied, in 1853, the 
number of members in connection with that 
station was 1,026; in connection with Maul- 
main, 700. In October, 1852, the churches in 


no record of his last days. 


connection with Tavoy, numbered 947. 
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yet passed under the dominion of the 
gohain. 

After I had retired to my boat, the 
women and young men gathered on the 
bank with drums and cymbals for a dance. 
Two hours I tried to compose myself to 
sleep, but the noise forbade. 

At Sisi mukh, where I stopped another 
night, a large number of Miris collected, 
who listened to my preaching several 
hours. At that place a few were dis- 
posed to show the superiority of the 
Hindu religion, and maintained their 
discussion with much animation. Their 
ideas were such chiefly as they had ob- 
tained from Hindus, and many of them 
were of a nature so foolish as to be now 
seldom alluded to by the Assamese. 

There also, as at Dikho mukh, the wo- 
men and young men entertained my ears 
until midnight with their music. 

From the Sisi mukh I was uncertain 
as to the course to be pursued. Near 
that place the last year I met a Miri gam, 
who told me, when he heard the words 
about the resurrection he was much 
afraid, but the words soon passed out of 
his mind. I desired to find this man, 
and again arouse him with the words of 
the resurrection. I inquired the names 
of the several gams round about. I 
heard of Kola gam, Tamen gam and oth- 
ers, and all of them sounded as if each 
might be the name of the man I was in 
search of. My first move was to Tamen 
gam’s village. On my way up a small 
stream, at breakfast time I stopped at a 
village of three houses. There I hada 
conversation with an old man and his 
sons, and urged them to Christ. 

A hard day’s tug at the boat poles 
brought me to Tamen gam’s village at 
sunset. The gam met me at the bank, 
and appeared pleased to see me. He 
gathered his village together and we had 
worship. ‘This was Friday evening. The 
next morning I was in doubt whether to 
go on or stay. To stop two days, as I 
must necessarily if I remained over Sat- 
urday, was devoting more time than I 
could usually spend at one village. 

In getting out of the boat, I took a copy 
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of the Life of Christ for the gam, intend- 
ing to give him the book and then move 
on in my boat, unless our conversation 
led me to a different purpose. After 
many words had passed between us, I 
said, “ Gam, I am undecided what to do; 
to-morrow will be Sunday, and if I spend 
two days here, I fear I shall have to leave 
some other place unvisited ; however, I 
will stop here until breakfast.” ‘“ That’s 
right,” replied the gam, “ there is no use 
of trying to do anything before one eats 
his rice.” 


Re-appearance of a former scholar, 


While thinking whether it was best to 
go on to Kola gam’s village, Kola gam 
came along in his canoe. “ That's sahib’s 
kompal” (fortune ), said Tamen gam; by 
which he meant that I had the good luck 
of meeting the gam, whereas, if I had 
gone to his village, I should not have 
seen him. Kola gam climbed up into 
my boat, and spent an hour or two in 
conversation. When he left, it was one 
o'clock. I was now prepared to pitch 
my tent for the Sabbath. Soon after, 
the gam brought the Life of Christ to the 
boat, and I explained portions of it until 
dark. In the evening we had worship 
in the tent, the gam selecting some of 
the hymns, and joining in singing, though 
he sung by the ear rather than by note ; 
and often found himself thus unprepared 
for a low or high note. 

On Sunday the gam stopped work in 
the village, and we had worship in the 
morning and evening. Sunday after 
noon the gam came into the boat and 
talked with me a long time. He told 
me of his being formerly at Sibsagor ; of 
his attending our mission school, of his 
working in the printing office, &c., &e. 
Afterwards he went to Kher Kola mukh, 
where he took charge of the government 
mail, &e. At that place he with six oth- 
ers held worship on Sunday, until the 
gohains interfered and broke itup. He 
said his gohain wrote him a letter, threat- 
ening him with the utmost misery con- 
ceivable, if he did not abandon such 
Christian customs. The gam met me 
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heard of it, and one day passing in his 
boat sent for the gam. “I hear you have 
received a book from the Paduri Sahib ; 


bring it to me.” The book was brough 
Looking at it, the gohain said to the gan 
“Ah, you took this book! 
make an atonement.” 


should I make an atonement?” 


and he will come again,” said the gam 


“and he will even search my boxes to 
But I have no 
respect in my mind for the gohain. I 
obey him outwardly, but in the jungle I 
pray to God, and I sing, and think of the 


see what books I have. 


Christian religion. I regard this as gold 
but the Hindu is only brass; and I tel 
the people so. 
gold in preference to brass?” “I tel 


them,” he said, “the Christian road to 


heaven is straight, while the Hindu way 


is very crooked, and this is the way I illus- 
Here is Sibsagor,” and making 
a mark on the board to represent heaven, 
“this straight piece of bent (ratan) 
is the Christian road,” putting one end 
of it on the spot representing Sibsagor ; 
“but this crooked piece of bent makes 
the road long and tedious,” said he, plac- 
ing one end of that also on the spot rep- 
resenting Sibsagor. “ But you make a 


trate it. 


mistake, gam,” said I; “ you make both 
ways gain heaven at last.” Turning the 
end off from the mark, I said, “ That's 
better; for the road is not only very 
crooked, but it never reaches heaven.” 

I urged the gam to come out boldly, 
and fear not man. I showed him how 
useful he might be, if a true Christian, 
in winning his people to Christ. I told 
him of the Karens and of Ko Thah byu. 
The gam said he regarded my visit as 
sent from God. He had often prayed, 
he’ said, for a missionary to come to his 
village. 

He gave me a hymnin Assamese, which 
he had composed. The rhyme of the 
hymn was not very correct ; but, as indi- 
cating the state of the man’s mind, it was 
very interesting. The purport of it was, 


last year and took a book. His gohain 


You must 
“ T have commit- 
ted no offence,” replied the gam ; “ why 
The 
gohain will hear of your being here now, 


Who would not trust 
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that while he lived, he would rest his 
hope in Christ, and seek forgiveness 
through the Saviour for sins in number 


like the sands of the ocean. The hymns 
which he selected for singing were on 
the shortness of life:in this world, and 
the necessity of preparing for life eternal. 

I promised to see the gam again Mon- 
day morning, but, if I should not, I ex- 
pressed to him the hope that he would 
remember my words and take refuge in 
Christ. From Tamen gam I also ob- 
tained the names and location of the oth- 
ers who met for worship with him. 

From this village my course assumed 
a definite direction, and at 4 o’clock of 
the same day I came to Mohon gam’s 
village,—a large and thriving place. 
The gam had gone to Dibrugor. Hence 
I passed on a short distance to Muktum 
gam’s village, where I stayed over night 
and had worship. This man had been at 
Sibsagor, and had learned to set type 
and fold papers, &c. There was nothing 
to encourage me in his appearance. 
The next morning I returned to Mohon’s 
village, and stopped awhile, but as the 
gam and principal men were not at home, 
I passed on to Kola gam’s village, where 
I spent one night and had worship with 
a large number. Kola gam, as his name 
indicates, is much darker than most of 
the Miris. He is much rougher and 
coarser in his habits and feelings than 
Tamen gam, but a man of much energy 
and resolution. 


t. 
dy 


. 
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Villages on the Hubon Seri— Native 
curiosity. 
Not having time to visit the villages 
on the Sisi, Dhol and Kora rivers, I 
passed down into the Hubon Seri, and 
went up that large and beautiful stream 
as far as there were inhabitants. Vis- 
ited on this stream about fifteen villages, 
and gave the First Catechism and some 
other tracts to all who could read. At 
one village, the Miris had been taught 
by a brahmin. “ What books did you 
have,” Lasked. “ O, the pundit had an 
old copy of the First Catechism which 
he got somewhere, and from that we 
learn our letters.” This pundit, I was 
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gravely informed, had gone mad; whether 
from teaching the Miris or from teaching 
from our catechism, I could not learn par- 
ticularly ; probably the cause might be laid 
partly to both. The Miris on this river 
were less polite and civilized than those 
Ihave met elsewhere. The visit of a 
white man on that river is a very rare 
occurrence. 

The curiosity of the people was un- 
bounded. At my meals, forty or fifty, 
of all sizes and both sexes, gazed with 
staring eyes at my plates, cups, spoons 
and knives. My eating with a knife and 
spoon instead of my fingers caused many 
remarks. Nor were the kinds of food I 
ate less criticized. At night, wherever I 
stopped, the women and boys were anx- 
ious to entertain me with singing and 
dancing. They appeared very incredu- 
lous when I told them it was not my 
custom to see dances and such like per- 
formances. 

All along up the Hubon Seri I 
preached the gospel; but the gohains 
had been before me, and thus most of 
the people had become Hindu disciples. 
At the last village, close up under the 
hills, I found Okur gam, one of the seven 
who formerly held worship. I was not 
much encouraged by his appearance. 
He had either given up all regard for the 
Christian religion, or I did not remain 
long enough to secure his confidence. 
His village was the largest I found, num- 
bering three or four hundred inhabitants. 

The whole village came together to 
hear my words. At the close, Okur 
said, “ We have not yet made up our 
minds. The Hindus tell us the Chris- 
tian religion is nothing. The English 
are eating up the country, and they wish 
to impose their religion on the people for 
a political effect.” “ But you have been 
these seven years,” I replied, “ thinking 
about this religion, and thus perhaps you 
will go on unto death; and then, what 
benefit will be your inquiring ? ” 


Discussions among the Miris. 


Our past efforts among the Miris have 
not been entirely lost. But we have 
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sadly neglected to make a right use of 
the advantages previously gained. Much 
discussion goes on among the Miris them- 
selves, as well as between the Miris and 
their Hindu teachers. Tamen gam fre- 
quently defends the Christian religion, 
though often worsted by the sophistry of 
the Hindus. Omeh,a young Miri who 
was in my family about a month, meeting 
me one day, said, “ Sahib, we have many 
discussions in our village. I have not 
taken the Hindu religion, but I am often 
silenced in our debates. You must come 
up to our village on the Dhol.” 


Miris of the northern hills. 


The Miris on the northern hills can 
be easily reached by the way of the 
IIubon Seri,—it being only two days’ 
journey by boat, and less by land, from 
Okur gam’s village. These hill Miris 
have never become trammelled with 
caste nor the Hindu religion. My heart 
went with my eyes up to those hills just 
above me, and I indulged the thought of 
some day seeing what now took such 
deep hold of my feelings and thoughts. 

The people come down every cold sea- 
son into the valley, and encamp several 
months near the Hubon Seri. In the 
king’s day, the northern side of the river 
was partly claimed by these Miris, and 
the Assamese paid them tribute. The 
custom has been recognized by the gov- 
ernment, and in our day these rude hill 
tribes receive tribute from the Hon. East 
India Company. This tribute, or pen- 
sion, as our rulers prefer to call it, is 
paid in the cold season, and most of it is 
gathered up by the merchants for cloth, 
iron and salt, before the Miris return to 
their villages. The people are regarded 
by the Hindus as the lowest of the race, 
and from their accounts one would think 
they had the habits of the dog, rather 
than of the human race. Nevertheless, 
grace, I believe, would make them pol- 
ished jewels for the grand coronation 
crown of the once despised Nazarene — 
despised now in this valley, as once in 
the land of Judea. 

I often talked with Omeh about the hill 
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people, when he was with me. He was 
in the hills when quite young; but his 
parents are now living on the Dhol in 
the plain. To that place I hope to go 
another rainy season. All the Miris now 
in the plain have come down gradually 
from the hills. They retain their own 
language and habits,— in no way very 
essentially modified, as I am able to 
learn, by their contact with the Hindus. 
The Hindu religion, though adopted 
nominally, has not a very firm hold on 
most of the people. They are too igno- 
rant of the Assamese language to under- 
stand the shasters. Hence most of their 
knowledge of the Hindu religion has 
been obtained by the hearing of the ear. 
The customs of the Hindus, except per- 
haps in the cut of the hair, and refrain- 
ing to eat except with the Miris of their 
own clan, have not been adopted. They 
retain all their old kinds of food and 
drink, and though pork and fowl defile 
their bodies, their allegiance to a gohain 
and the payment of a tax give them ac- 
cess to the benefits of the Hindu religion 
now and hereafter. With most of the 
Miris this religion of the Hindus was 
taken to make them more respectable 
among the Assamese, and to save them 
from the ridicule of being a race nota 
whit above the wild beasts roaming in 
the jungle, as all the tribes without caste 
are regarded by the people in the valley. 
When it shall please God to call out a 
few Miris and convert them, in all human 
probability the spread of the Christian 
religion will be more rapid than has been 
the spread of the Hindu religion. It is 
not twenty years, or since our mission 
commenced, I am told, that the Hindu 
religion has prevailed to any great ex- 
tent among the Miris. It would be an 
interesting inquiry, Have our missionary 
labors made the Hindus more active? I 
think they have. 

I am convinced of the necessity of our 
mission’s doing something more maturely 
and regularly for the Miris. Still, we 
must not overlook the discouraging and 
unfavorable elements which would enter 
into a mission established for them in the 
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plains. It is certain that no missionary 
could live safely in the Miri villages as 
now located. Nor is this necessary. 
The chief stations in Upper Assam are 
sufliciently near to reach the people in 
the valley. With little encouragement, 
many bright, intelligent young men 
would come to our houses and stop a few 
months every year. 


Characteristics of the Miris. 


The Miris are very avaricious and un- 
accommodating. At least such is the 
opinion formed by those who casually 
visit their villages. Every article sold 
must bring an extravagant price, and 
oftentimes a traveller has to pass without 
being able to obtain so much as an egg. 
Many a time have they refused me a 
fowl, even when they knew I was much 
in want of it. Yet there are off-sets to 
this. The less familiar a village is with 
me, the more distant and reserved are 
the people. During my present visit, 
almost every village brought me a little 
rice, and occasionally a fowl. I was 
careful to make the people receive pay 
for everything they brought, to avoid 
even a suspicion of seeking their things 
for my benefit. 

The islands and jungle land occupied 
by the Miris afford the best soil in the 
province for the cultivation of the poppy. 
Hence every village is chiefly engaged, 
during the cold season, in the raising of 
this very profitable crop. Some have 
taken to the habit of eating opium, 
though the practice is not yet very ex- 
tensive. The opium is chiefly sold to 
raise their revenue for government. 
“ How shall we pay our taxes,” said a 
young gam, “ if we abandon our opium ?” 
—on my telling him there was a proba- 
bility government would forbid the culti- 
vation of the poppy. 

In March, the villages are visited by 
merchants of every grade and kind to 
buy up the opium. Boatmen passing 
sell their old clothes in exchange. Mus- 
sulmans and Hindus vie with each other 
in bartering their merchandize. Thus 
in this month it would be almost impos- 
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sible to secure the attention of the peo- 
ple. 

The Miris are very fond of their own 
native liquor, manufactured from rice. 
One of the causes of discontent when at 
Sibsagor is the longing for this drink. 
Said a Miri to another, who was propos- 
ing to stop with mea couple of years, 
“It is very foolish for you to think you 
can live without your grog two years.” 
The Miris do not understand much about 
the temperance question among the sa- 
hibs; hence they think all the foreigners 
use shrab. At almost every village I am 
importuned for liquor. Many a time 
have I heard them, when looking at my 
things, say, “ That’s where he keeps his 
shrab.” Once on the Hubon Seri, while 
I had placed my tumbler of water on the 
table for the mud to settle, one said to 
another, “ That's shrab.” “ Yes,” replied 
I, “that’s my shrab; the Hubon Seri 
makes the best kind of liquor. I can 
drink all I want of it, and my head will 
not be heavy nor my mind mad.” 


A roving people — Polygamists. 


The roving character of the Miris is 
against their being christianized. Ina 
few years, unless closely followed up, a 
missionary may lose all traces of a village. 
Kola gam has gradually moved up from 
near Tezpur, and in a few years, he may 
be back there again. “Wé shall die,” 
said Tamen gam, “if we go inland and 
become permanently settled. The air 
of the interior does not agree with the 
Miri. We want an open spot, where 
the air and wind can circulate freely.” 
One of the chief requisites of a “ desira- 
ble location” is an open, broad tract of 
land, generally overflowed in the rains. 
The houses raised up from the ground 
are built on the banks of the river, where, 
if in any place a breeze may be found, a 
good circulation will generally prevail. 

While conversing with the magistrate 
of Dibrugor, whom I met at Dhokua 
Khona, I remarked that I thought the 
Miris would be converted before the 
Hindus. He appeared to think that my 
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of the people would warrant. He re~ 
garded them as a voluptuous people. 
Most of their quarrels brought into court 
were about their women. A singular 
custom, and one which he had advised 
the gams to abandon, as continually en- 
gendering strife, prevails among all the 
Miris, viz. —in marriage the woman 
given is exchanged for another. Thus 
one gam, in taking a wife for himself or 
for his son, pledges his sister or daughter 
for the woman received. And when one 
has none to pledge, the first daughter 
born is promised as a compensation for 
her mother. Often cases such as the fol- 
lowing are brought into court ;—a man 
takes a wife from a village, and some fif- 
teen years afterwards refuses to give the 
daughter pledged before she was born. 
Sometimes it turns out that the father 
has given her to another. On this tour 
I met a wedding party returning with a 
bride, for whom the young man had 
given his sister. 

The Miris are polygamists. The more 
wives, the more slaves. And this ex- 
plains the origin of the custom of ex- 
changing a woman for a woman. It is 
merely keeping up the number of slaves. 
By a different custom a gam might lose 
one of his most efficient cultivators. 


Thievish —Superstitious — Fond of sing- 
ing. 

It is said the Miris are thieves. Of 
this I have no definite information. They 
have very little confidence, I know, in 
the integrity of others. But, pilfered as 
they are by boatmen passing up and 
down the river, it is not to be wondered 
at, that they watch one continually while 
at the village. Three Miris with whom 
I had some conversation on the Hubon 
Seri, I met a month later in charge of a 
native oflicer who had arrested them on 
the complaint of other Miris for stealing 
rice. The azcused said the other party 
had stolen their boat and loaded it with 
rice; and when they found their boat, 
they brought boat and rice to their vil- 
lage. Thus oftentimes one accusation is 
offset by another, and justice it is often 


hopes were more excited than the habits 


diflicult to dispense. 
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Much may be written against the 
Miris, which may be regarded as dis- 
couragements to missionary labor. How 
different would the gospel make them in 
a few generations ! 

They reverence a superior being. 
Their reverence often passes into super- 
stition. They hold tenaciously to an 
opinion or habit. They are very fond 
of singing. In many villages I have 
heard the Miris singing our Christian 
hymns. The men will sit for hours to 
sing, and wherever I go, the first book 
sought is the hymn-book. These charac- 
teristics are all favorable to our work. 

Many villages, though Hindu in name, 
are much better acquainted with our re- 
ligion than with their own; for the rea- 
son that they can read our printed books, 
and obtain them much more easily than 
the manuscript copies of the Hindu shas- 
ters. 

The Miris in the valley are at our 
doors as it were, and they are the chan- 
nel through which we may reach the 
hills. Tamen gam and Okur with their 
villagers offered to take me into the hills, 
and reiissured me of safety and protec- 
tion. The Roman Catholics employed 
several on their tours among the Abors, 
and so has the English clergyman at 
Dibrugor. Let me have money enough 
to pay my boatmen, and I will travel 
among the Miris a large portion of the 
rains. 


Dhokua Khona and Dibrugor. 


Passing down to the Hubon Seri from 


the Sizi, I met the magistrate of Dibru- | 
gor at Dhokua Khona. I pitched my 


tent a short distance from his, and during 


the day I had an andience, though of 


course continually changing, of several 
hundred men. Thus nearly all of the 
main portion of the villagers round about 
heard something of the way of salvation. 
No work of any great amount has ever 
been done in this district, and there are 
many villages lying on the road from 
Dibrugor to Lukimpur, to be visited by 
the missionary for the first time. Still, 
the sound of the gospel has gone out even 
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to such parts of Assam, and here and 
there I doubt not a tract or a gospel may 
be found, obtained at Sibsagor or else- 
where. “Sahib,” asked a young man, 
“why is it that the Assamese revile each 
other’s gohains? It did not use to be 
so.” This is an indication of the state of 
feeling becoming very prevalent, and 
which I have noticed. “My gohain is 
the greatest,” says one to another. And 
the terrestrial worthies, the gohains them- 
selves, practise much ingenuity in in- 
creasing the number of their followers, 
creating a rivalry among themselves as 
well as among their disciples. 

The court being only for one day, I 
passed down, purposing to return another 
year and make a more prolonged visit. 


Lukimpur— An old acquaintance. 


My tour on the Hubon Seri being 
completed, I went into Lukimpur, where 
I stayed about a week. I was pleased 
to meet again the Sudder Ameen,* and 
many others with whom I had formerly 
conversed, This old man came in sev- 
eral times, and was quite free in his 
questions. But his mind is very foggy ; 
and it is not strange, for he has lived 
in a fog these seventy years. Among 
'many other questions was one about the 
future of women. “ Were they immor- 
tal? and in what manner were they 
saved?” Isexplained the truth to him, 
chiefly in scripture language, that we 
are all one in Christ Jesus; that there 
is in him neither male nor female; that 
in the resurrection there is neither 
giving nor being given in marriage, but 
all are like the angels. Many dark and 
deep things which God has not been 
_ pleased to reveal, the old man seemed 
very anxious to pry into. 

With another of thecourt people Thad 
repeated conversations. ‘This is the man 
who, as distributor of the government 
pensions, spends some time on the Hubon 
Seri yearly, and who probably told the 
people the Christian religion was pro- 
mulgated chiefly for political purposes. 
This man is not an idolater, as he took 


* See Magazine for Aug. 1855, pp. 364, 365, 
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pains to show me. Taking up my Ben- 
gali dictionary, he picked out a word 
corresponding to “ Unitarian.” “ That is 
what I am,” said he. “There is one 
God, and him I worship.” The Sudder 
Ameen is an idolater, and so are many 
of the court people, i. e., they worship 
Durga and other images; while the oth- 
ers, who claim to be “ Unitarians,” are in 


fact idolaters, worshipping the image of 


Krishnu. Still, the latter repudiate the 
charge of being idolaters, and worship 
God as everywhere and in everything. 

A Bengali copy of the Church of Eng- 
land Prayer Book had lately been put 
into the hands of the court people, and 
they appeared to be very much pleased 
with it. The form and variety seemed 
to them just what worship should be. 
Alas! how little a native realizes the 
depth of meaning in a prayer uttered 
from a heart alive in Christ! 


Transmigration of souls — A timid dis- 
ciple. 


Another fat, smiling, proud member of 


the court, with the mark of the beast on 
his forehead, spent two or three hours in 
what seemed to me a useless and _profit- 
less conversation. As a specimen of his 
foolishness, in reply to my question, 
where the souls of wicked persons go 
after their decease, he said, “ All these 
animals, birds, &e., are such persons.” 
“ What,” said I, “are these fowls round 
about the door, some wicked men?” 
“ Yes,” answered he. “ Then,” replied 
I, “as I eat my dinner I will reflect that 
Tam eating a man.” He lingered about 
some time, and at last I understood his 
motive. He had heard that a native was 
somewhat inclined towards the Christian 
religion, and he was ready to see and 
hear all that was going on. 

“You have sent for Krishnu, I hear,” 
said he. “Ife is a very lazy fellow, and 
has got much shame in court lately.” 
This Krishnu I had seen on my previous 
visits, and had felt some interest in him. 
But though I had been in the station two 
days, he had not called to see me. One 
of his neighbors called the third day, 
from whom I learned that Krishnu was 
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absent buying rice, and had not heard of 
my arrival. So I sent word for him to 
come and see me on his return. Tasked 
this neighbor about the man. He told 
me that Krishnu openly declared that he 
would be a Christian; that he believed 
the religion was true, and that when the 
sahib came, he would go with him to Sib- 
sagor. 

In the evening Krishnu came, and I 
was very much pleased with his appear- 
ance. He said he believed in Christ, 
was willing to break caste, and had for- 
saken all idolatrous works. I asked him 
if he was willing to be baptized. He re- 
plied that if 1 would stay here, he would 
like to be baptized; but what cou!d he 
do when alone ? He spent all of one Sun- 
day with me, and we had much conversa- 
tion together. I went to his village in the 
evening and held worship in his door- 
yard, thus doing all I could to make him 
Tasked him if he had 
more than one wife? He replied he had 
not, and that she was very much afraid. 
“If the sahib takes you,” says she, “ and 
leaves me, I will see him in court.” I 
told him it was much better for him to 
remain where he was, on his own land, 
and, if a true disciple, to preach the truth 
he had received to his neighbors and 
“ Thus,” said I, “here at Luk- 
impur many Christians may arise through 
your efforts.” 


a decided man. 


friends. 


A discerning reader. 


The government school teacher asked 
me for more books. “I want the re- 
mainder of Paul’s history,” he said; 
“there must be more, I think, as it only 
tells us about his getting to Rome, where 
he was put in prison.” J could sympa- 
thize with the young man’s feelings, as I 
have often felt a desire that we had a 
further history of that apostle. This 
young man had read the gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Ipgave him the 
Epistles, in which I told him he would 
find much about Paul, though the Scrip- 
tures contained no further continuous life 
of thé apostle than is written in the Acts. 

Three weeks among the Miris and a 
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week at Lukimpur completed a toyr, 
which I enjoyed more than any previous 
one, and I returned home with some en- 
couragement, saying to myself, If it is the 
Lord’s will, another September I will go 
again and visit the brethren in every 
place where I have preached the gospel, 
and see howthey do. O that on my vis- 
iting these places again, I may find 
brethren indeed. 


BASSEIN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. VAN METER. 


Death of his eldest child. 
“ The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 


not drink it?” 

Bassein, May 11, 1856.— Our last 
letter informed you of the serious loss 
suffered by the Mission and ourselves in 
the late fire. We now have to claim 
your sympathy with us in a bereave- 
ment compared with which our loss by the 
fire is less than nothing. Death has just 
entered our little circle, and taken from 
us our first-born. Our eldest daughter 
died on the 6th inst. She was nearly 
seven years of age, a child remarkable 
for gentleness, and for great maturity 
and decision of character. She was 
very much loved by the Karens, whose 
language she spoke with a fluency and 
precision which frequently called forth 
expressions of astonishment. She also, 
as we now learn, often conversed seri- 
ously with them on religious subjects, — 
not, however, seeming to think of her- 
self as a Christian, but only anxious to 
have others become so. We had our- 
selves noticed a great change in her for 
some months past. This was particu- 
larly manifest in the yielding up of her 
preferences, in her watchfulness and her 
habits of prayer. 

She began to droop as soon as we 
came back to this old kyoung, and be- 
came quite feeble. But, O, how could 
we think she was so soon todie? She 
complained but little, and we hoped that 
with rest and care she would soon be 
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well. Upon first calling the doctor, two 
weeks ago this day, he pronounced her 
dangerously ill. Our first inquiry then 
was, can we not make a change to some 
more healthful spot for a few weeks, un- 
til a room or two can be enclosed in our 
new house. But alas! no door was 
open to receive the poor little sufferer. 
And why? “It would be so awkward 
in case she should die,” as one said. 
And so she grew worse and worse, not- 
withstanding the incessant care of her 
mother and myself, who relieved each 
other, so that there was hardly a mo- 
ment of night or day that one or both 
were not by her side. 

As a last resort, we took her, four 
days before her death, to the house of a 
Karen, in a good situation in the town, 
but unfinished, and very open and un- 
comfortable. During these few days 
her sufferings were very great. We 
could endure it no longer. It would be 
cruel to keep her here for another day. 
We then asked for her a place which we 
hoped would have been offered us at the 
very first, and no one put to inconve- 
nience by it. Here was quiet, good air, 
and protection from this fearful sun. 
But it was too late. She lived only 
some six hours after making the change. 
At thirty-five minutes before twelve 
o'clock, she ceased to breathe. We at 
once carried her back to the bamboo 
shed (she suffers not from the heat 
now), and arrayed her for the tomb, 
where we placed her that same evening. 
Precious seed! the first of the kind 
planted in the soil of Bassein! 

Of the depth of our grief, and espe- 
cially of the trying nature of the cir- 
cumstances in which we have been 
placed, none can know, but those who 
have passed through the same. 

But we would not dwell here. We 
rejoice in the conviction that such was 
the will of God. “It is well with the 
child.” Jesus, we believe, has taken 
her, as one of the lambs of his flock, to 
his own bosom. And we now love to 
think of her as there, forever free from 
suffering and pain. 
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And O, though we do most sadly miss 
her sweet, gentle presence at the family 
altar, at the table, and especially as the 
guardian and guide of her younger 
brother and sister, we would not call her 
back again. No, were it in our power, 
never for our own sakes would we bring 
her back again to this world of sin and 
sorrow. 

We now see the hand of God in this 
event, and trust that it has been made 
the means of bringing a rich blessing to 
our own souls. QO, how precious the 
consolations of the gospel! How near, 
how real, heavenly things appear! And 
how welcome the day when, all our 
work done, all trials past, and sin’s do- 
minion ended, we too shall go to reign 
in righteousness with our dear Lord and 
Saviour forever and forever. 

“ O glorious hour! O blest abode!" 


- — 


TOUNGOO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM MR. WHITAKER, 


First Meeting of the Toungoo Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitaker, temporarily connected with 
the Toungoo Mission, gives the following ac- 
count of the first meeting of the Toungoo 
Association. 

May 12, 1856.— The Association held 
its first meeting at Tswata, a day’s jour- 
ney by boat from Toungoo, on the 10th 
and 11th of January. The temporary 
chapel erected for the delegates was 
sufficient to accommodate fifteen hun- 
dred persons. At one end ample rooms 
were prepared for the use of the mis- 
sionary, and at a little distance a sepa- 
rate house was built for the Assistant 
Commissioner, or any officer of govern- 
ment he might send. The cooking and 
eating houses of the natives were so 
numerous that the place had the appear- 
ance of a new village. On account of 
a prevailing epidemic, the attendance 
was much smaller than was anticipated ; 
yet there have probably been few larger 
Christian gatherings in Burmah. Many 
of the delegates came a great distance, 
and did not arrive until the second day. 
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When all were assembled, they num- 
bered about seven hundred. 

The Association includes within its 
bounds thirty churches, with an aggre- 
gate of 2124 members,—all of whom 
have been baptized within two years, — 
more than two thousand of them by one 
man. ‘Twenty-eight of the churches 
were represented by letter and dele- 
gates. Their statistics show sixty-four 
deaths, thirteen excluded, and two sus- 
pended, since the formation of the 
churches. Eleven villages sent messen- 
gers, where no churches have been con- 
stituted. Nine hundred and seventy 
pupils were reported as in schools. 

On Saturday, Jan. 12th, we met to 
form a Home Mission Society. After 
choosing the necessary officers, 417 
rupees were declared on hand for the 
purposes of the Society. A part was 
disbursed for the aid of preachers whose 
churches are not able to support them. 
Measures were taken to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the services of two young men to 
travel and preach, — their expenses to 
be defrayed by the Society. 

The great Head of the church was 
with us, and the meeting was one of no 
common interest. 


—_—_ 


TAVOY MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MR. CROSS. 
(Continued from p. 344.) 


Mr. Cross left Baulau Jan. 17 for Therapiu, 
a village sixty miles to the north, in company 
with the assistant stationed at Tapatha, who 
offered his own boat and men, that the trips 
might be no expense to the Union. The 
church at Therapiu is feeble, but has a faith- 
ful preacher. When Mr. Cross offered to as- 
sist him, he asked for nothing but the remis- 
sion of a debt of ten rupees, which Mr. C. had 
lent him some years ago, and had wholly for- 
gotten. Of this man as well as of the other 
assistants who had been pupils of Mr. Cross 
at Tavoy, he says he had no “ difficulty in de- 
priving them of the small pittance of one or 
two dollars a month, which they had been ac- 
customed to receive from the funds of the 
Union. And (he) had no doubt they would 
have given (him) with equal readiness every 
man his coat also, if (he) had requested it. 


‘ 
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Many of the little churches with which these 
preachers labor are probably not able of their 
poverty to give their ministers more than from 
five to eight rupees or half that number of 
dollars a year.’ Mr. C. was obliged to inform 
the assistants of the embarrassed state of the 
funds of the Union. But they seemed most 
of all affected that nothing had been appro- 
priated to the support of a school at Tavoy, 
for which some of them were ready to sacri- 
fice their little all, and yet to receive nothing 
for their own labors. 

The Therapiu church numbers thirteen 
members. They suffer much annoyance 
from their heathen neighbors, some of whom 
seem determined to drive away the Christians 
as intruders. The latter, however, exert a 
good influence around them, and many of the 
heathen are favorably impressed. The church 
contribution was eight rupees. 


The church at Kabin. 


In the church at Kabin, which is a 
day’s journey distant from Therapiu, 
there has been a steady improvement for 
many years past. They have an excel- 
lent young man for their pastor, besides 
one or two young men who studied in 
the school for assistants, but who, finally 
being in doubt whether they had a call 
to preach or not, have turned thgir at- 
tention to secular pursuits. Through 
the efforts of one of these young breth- 
ren the church has a fine chapel ina 
beautifully cleared plain ; and a spirit of 
enterprise and desire for improvement 
seems to have arisen. There were no 
candidates for baptism; but two or three 
backsliders who had long gone astray 
had returned during the year, and were 
now received with rejoicing by the 
church. 

Dialogue with a heathen Karen. 

Jan. 22. On the day after my arri- 
val, at evening, I started for a walk, 
when I saw a company of heathen Ka- 
rens approaching the chapel. The leader, 
when he saw me, asked some of the peo- 
ple whether I could speak Karen. On 
hearing this, I told him to come and see. 
He evidently had high ideas of his knowl- 
edge and abilities ; and these ideas were 
plainly enhanced on this occasion by a 
small quantity of alcohol or arrack which 
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he had been drinking. But his remarks 
afford a good specimen of the arguments 
and ideas of heathen Karens. 

“You call for the teacher,” said I, 
“what have you to say ?” 

“Slave has nothing to say to the 
teacher; slave only came to hear what 
questions the teacher would ask. If the 
teacher has any questions to ask, let him 
speak ?” 

I asked him whether he knew any- 
thing about the Saviour, and whether he 
worshipped God or not. 

“Slave has heard about the Saviour, 
the Son of God. But he does not wor- 
ship God, or understand anything about 
a Saviour.” 

“Why do you not worship God and 
try to understand about the Saviour, 
since you say you have heard of him, 
and must see the great blessings which 
he comes to offer you,” I said. 

“ God does not cause slave to worship 
him, nor to believe on his Son,” was his 
reply, in which he seemed to swell with 
asense of hisown wisdom. “ If God has all 
power, as he ought to have, since you 
say he created me and can destroy me — 
if, as you say, he has continual power to 
feed me and keep me in health or to 
blight me with want and take away my 
health, to save me or to punish me, what 
can I do in his hands? If he wishes me 
to worship him as he wishes to feed me, 
why does he not cause the one to occur 
as well as the other?” 

* But,” said I, * God does not choose 
to govern men in this way. Ile chooses 
to govern men through the medium of 
their understanding and choice. If God 
had created you and governed you in 
the manner you suppose, then you would 
not be the being you now are, — capable 
of choosing your own ways, and of hav- 
ing your own enjoyments. You would 
either have been insensible as a rock, or 
a tree; or you would only be governed 
by instincts, like the beasts; you could 
not understand or choose right or wrong. 
Have you any children?” 

“ Slave has three children —a daugh- 
ter and two sons.” 
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“Tow do you govern your children ? 
When you wish them to do anything, do 
you seize hold of them and drag them 
with your own hands to the place where 
the work is to be done, and then use the 
power of your own hands in forcing them 
through the performance of the work; 
or do you tell them to do it, giving them 
to understand, if necessary, the punish- 
ment they will endure if they do not do 
what you tell them to do?” 

“Slave always forces his children to 
do what he commands them to do.” 

“ But you do not always hold them 
tight in your own hands, and never dis- 
miss them from this grasp; so that they 
can act according to their own choice 
sometimes ?” 

* Slave always holds his children in 
his hand.” 

* But stop, my friend; I look at your 
hands and I do not see your children, I 
do not see you grasp them. You must 
have left them at home to act from their 
fear or their love of you, and to choose 
whether to obey you or not.” 

“ Haw, haw, haw,” —roared out the 
poor man,—‘“ Slave has nothing to 
say.” 

“You must yield then,” said I, “ that 
you do not govern your children as you 
do yourself, nor as you do your buflalo. 
But when your child knows your will, 
you expect he will do it, or you expect 
to punish him for not doing it. Just in 
the same way God will govern you. He 
feeds you, because you readily conform 
to his requirements in regard to getting 
food. You plant, and reap, and thresh, 
and cook. But you feel no other force 
compelling you to do this, than your de- 
sire to be satisfied with food. It is there- 
fore plain that you are so far gone in sin, 
and so blinded by its effects, that you 
have no desire to be saved; and hence 
you have no desire to know what salva- 
tion is, or to strive after it even so far as 
you do know what it is. It is for this 
great sin, more than for any other, that 
you will mourn at the last, when your 
fear cometh upon you.” 
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The communion — Liberality of an as- 
sistant. 


In the evening the communion season 
was very solemn and interesting. Pre- 
paratory sermon by Rev. Shau Moo. A 
man and his wife were received back 
after long years of wandering. 

At this place a circumstance occurred 
highly worthy of notice. After my arri- 
val, at a suitable time I called the assist- 
ant, as usual, to settle up our money 
matters, and to offer him assistance if he 
needed it. He handed to me cash for 
the medicines he had received the last 
year, which, with a few other things, 
amounted to something more than twenty 
rupees. The contribution of the church 
amounted to twenty-one rupees. I then 
asked him how much money he had. 
He said, “ Fourteen rupees.” “ Then,” 
said I, “ I] will make up what you fave, 
equal to the contribution of the church,” 
and gave him seven rupees. His coun- 
tenance fell, and he took it from my hand 
with reluctance, and I was afraid he was 
dissatisfied. But my ideas were greatly 
changed when, about two hours after- 
wards, he came and offered six of the 
rupees which I had given him, that there 
might be a school in Tavoy. I had be- 
fore told him that he could not receive 
the four rupees a month which had in 
previous years been given from Amer- 
ica; and besides, that no appropriation 
had been made for a school in Tavoy. 
I most sincerely hope that this offering 
will not be unblessed, and that there will 
be many to do likewise. I am persuaded 
that the same self-denial and the same 
ready mind on the part of our brethren 
at home, would soon relieve the Union 
of debt and of all pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. 


HONGKONG MISSION. 

JOURNAL OF MR. JOHNSON. 
“Meeting for prayer — Miracles of mercy. 
Feb. 29. We hadachurch meeting 


to-day to consult in reference to our 
plans and labors for the current year, 


especially as to the feasibility of more ex- 
tended operations into the Tie-chiu dis- 
trict. As the first communion season for 
the year (the Chinese year) occurs next 
Lord’s day, all the members of the church 
in this vicinity are here. But all seemed 
to feel that it was more a time for prayer 
than for talking ; that without the pres- 
ence and influence of the Holy Spirit, 
we could do nothing right or effectual ; 
and consequently the day has been mainly 
spent in prayer ;—and notin vain. The 
blessed Guide and Comforter has been 
with us. We have felt his joyful, quicken- 
ing presence. O that we may all have 
grace to arise and go forth this year with 
the living word in our mouth, the Holy 
Spirit our guide, and our glorious, con- 
quering Lord in our heart. Then will 
the gospel in our trust be “ the power of 
God unto salvation.” 

As I sat to-day with the brethren, and 
listened to their confessions, and knelt 
with them in prayer, I could scarcely re- 
frain from expressing aloud, in the midst 
of their exercises, my joy and praise. 
What miracles of mercy and power! 
Brought up in all the darkness and de- 
gradation of Paganism ;— but yesterday, 
as it were, plunged in every abomina- 
tion,—“ hateful and hating one an- 
other;” but now, subdued and re- 
claimed, sitting at our wonderful Im- 
manuel’s feet; — their souls filled with 
divine light and life! “Not unto us, O 
Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name 
give glory, for thy mercy and for thy 
truth’s sake.” 


Chapel worship—Literary graduates 
interested. 


March 2.— Lord’s day. Our chapel 
has been full all day. At the 11 o’clock 
service several females were in, and also 
some thirty men from the Tie-chiu dis- 
trict, who had never before witnessed 
Christian worship nor listened to the 
truth. We met with them this morn- 
ing in our usual visits “into the high- 
ways and hedges,” and had prevailed 
upon them to come to the chapel. Three 
of them were literary graduates, on their 
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way to the provincial city to seek em- 
ployment ; others of them were respect- 
able and intelligent merchants. They 
appeared deeply interested in the ser- 
vices, and gave marked attention as I 
spoke to them from Titus 2: 11-14. 

After the services were closed they 
remained a considerable time, inquiring 
more particularly concerning the, to them, 
strange and new doctrine. Some of the 
brethren seemed very much quickened, 
and manifested a good deal of earnestness 
in explaining the life-giving word to these 
interesting inquirers. O that it may 
melt and reclaim their wandering, dying 
souls. Spirit of the living God! what 
do we without Thee ? 


“ Give tongues of fire, and hearts of love, 
To preach the reconciling word; 

Give power and unction from above, 
Whene’er the joyful sound is heard.” 


Some of these same men were in again 
this afternoon, during our season of 
prayer preparatory to the “ breaking of 
bread,” and remained till atter the Sup- 
per. This afforded another opportunity 
to bring them to the cross of Christ ;— 
to hold up before them the bleeding 
“Prince of life.” I think I never had a 
clearer view of the excellency — of the 
glorious fullness—of Christ, and of his 
unutterable love for dying, sinful man. 
I feel that to-day’s labors have not been 
in vain; for the Lord of the harvest has 
been with us. The wonderful story of 
his shame and agony will arrest the at- 
tention of those who have to-day heard 
it; — will break and subdue their hard 
and degraded hearts. He has promised, 
and He can, He will fulfil. 

We had a larger number at commun- 
ion this afternoon than have been pres- 
ent at any one time for more than a 
year. 

Speech of A Tui. 


8.—But one feeling seemed to exist in 
our meeting to-day — that, notwithstand- 
ing the disturbed state of the country, 
the internecine village war, and the 
prevalence of pirates on the coast, we 
should make attempts to reach portions 
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at least of the Tie-chiu district.* I was 
much impressed with the remarks of A 
Tui; they seemed, too, to go to the 
hearts of all. “Brethren,” he said, “I 
have for a long time felt much sorrow of 
heart, on account of the little success that 
has attended our efforts the past year. 
We have labored, and what profit? 
How few have been quickened to repent- 
ance and a new life! Why is this? Is 
there wrong in me? Is there wrong in 
thechurch? These questions the teacher 
has asked us to put to ourselves individ- 
ually and asachurch. We learn from 
the portions of Scripture which the 
teacher has read and explained (Joshua 
7: 6-13 and Ps. 51: 10-13), that when 
Israel had an Achan in the camp and 
cherished sin, they could not stand 
against their enemies; nor would God 
go with them and bless them, till the evil 
was put away. He would not go with 
them to battle against the powers of dark- 
ness. This narrative teaches us what 
we are todo to obtain God’s presence 
and blessing. We must arouse our- 
selves; we must purify each man his 
own heart, and then together purify the 
church. Ther God will be with us, and 
men will be saved; for they will not be 
able to stand against the mighty ‘ power 
of God.’ I want, brethren, to feel too 
David's penitence and need, and to pray 
David's prayer. That is what I want; 
that is what we all want ;—a pure heart, 
— steadfastness in the faith,—the Holy 
Spirit with us, — and the joys of salvation 
in our hearts; then will we be able to 
teach transgressors in love and faith, and 
they will be converted. They cannot 
then help being converted, for God is 
almighty.” 

All seemed to feel the force of these 
words of the good brother. May they 
produce their appropriate effect. 

A Tui’s health seems quite firm again. 
May his valuable life be long spared to 


us. 


* The native assistant A Tui spent three 
months of the last year in travelling and 
preaching in this district. See Mag. for 
April, p. 111. 
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Candidates for baptism. 


4.—To-day we had a church meeting 
to listen to the Christian experience of 
three applicants for baptism. Two of 
them are females; —one of them, the 
woman formerly insane, alluded to under 
date of Feb. 26; the other is a member 
of Mrs. Johnson’s boarding school — her 
oldest pupil. The other applicant isa 
fisherman from Tung-chiu. 

The woman from’ Chek-chu gave a 
very clear and satisfactory account of her 
change. She seems to be in an exceed- 
ingly interesting state of mind. I have 
not a doubt but that she is under the 
teaching and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
She has met with a good deal of opposi- 
tion, strange to say, rom both her own 
and her husband’s friends, who are big- 
oted idolaters. “ But this,” she remarked, 
“ does not make me afraid or ashamed ; 
for Jesus is mightier and better than 
they, and I feel that I must love and 
serve him. He has done great things for 
me.” 

Mrs. Johnson’s pupil has been under 
her care and in our family now nearly 
five years. Some two years ago she 
manifested some interest in the truth, 
and more than usual tenderness of heart 
when spoken to; but it did not seem to 
be enduring. She has, however, for the 
past six months appeared at times under 
very deep religious conviction, and has 
wept freely when we have spoken and 
prayed with her. We feel fully con- 
vinced that she is a “ chosen” one. 

The poor man from Tung-chiu is very 
ignorant, but seems an earnest and truth- 
ful inquirer, and is well reported of by 
A Tui and the brethren from Long 
Island. His old father, living in the Tie- 
chiu district, having heard that his son 
had abandoned idolatry and was follow- 
ing the teachers of a foreign doctrine, 
was greatly distressed, and sent for his 
son to go home. When he reached 
home, his father at once began to re- 
proach him for his want of filial piety, 
and for forsaking the gods of his ances- 
tors. But he says, when he explained to 
his ‘father the new doctrine, his displeas- 
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ure abated; and as he from day to day 
made known to him more and more, he 
was greatly astonished ; for he had heard 
that foreigners formerly had made war 
with China on account of opium, and had 
since come and introduced all manner of 
wickedness into “the Middle Kingdom,” 
and that consequently this doctrine must 
be all bad. But now, hearing there 
were men who came to China not for 
opium and gain, but to teach men a pure 
worship and to lead them to a pure life, 
and to a love for the true and good, his 
heart greatly rejoiced. He accordingly 
advised his son to return, and if it was as 
he said, to put himself under the instruc- 
tion of the teacher of this new doctrine ; 
and that by and by he would himself 
come and see for himself, and learn more 
of the doctrine ; for it did his old heart 
good to hear of it. 

The above is the substance of the nar- 
rative of the young man’s visit to his 
anxious and aged parent. May we not 
hope that this young man has been used 
by the Holy Spirit to convey “words” 
to his distant home, whereby his father 
and his father’s “ house shall be saved ?” 

The church unanimously expressed 
themselves satisfied with these three 
cases, but thought it would be prudent 
for them all to wait for baptism till the 
next communion season. 


Natives keeping the Sabbath —Inqui- 
rers — Baptisms, 


28.—A Tui writes to me from Tung- 
chiu that two shop-keepers at that 
place, who have been in the habit of vis- 
iting the chapel frequently to converse 
upon the subject of religion, and who 
have for more than two years been occa- 
sional attendants upon the chapel ser- 
vices, have of their own accord recently 
closed their shops on the Sabbath day. 
They have written in large letters upon 
signs, which on the Sabbath morning 
they suspend over their doors, — An-sek 
jet (“The day of rest”). Some three or 
four men, connected with these houses, 
he writes, give evidence of being truth- 
ful inquirers for the way of life. 
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Lord’s day, May 4.—The three candi-~ 
dates for baptism, concerning whom I 
wrote under date of March 4, were bap- 
tized this morning at 7 o'clock. Not- 
withstanding it was a rainy morning, 
more than fifty persons were assembled 
at the water side, to witness the admin- 
istration of the ordinance. 

We have had large and interesting 
congregations all day. 


GERMANY. 
JOURNAL OF MR. RINGSLVORFF.*® 


The Darbyists —Christ, the only true 
refuge. 

October 12, 1855.—I made a journey 
to fhe Siegerland, where there has been 
of late much inquiry for the truth, and, 
—asure test of spiritual life, — much 
opposition from the world. One of the 
first persons I met wasa Darbyist, one 
of the followers of Darby, who teaches 
that Christians should look away from 
their own hearts and keep their eye fixed 
on Christ in such a way as to take no 
account of their sins. 

In my wanderings to-day I met a young 
girl reading a Roman Catholic prayer- 
book. I asked her whether it met all 
her spiritual wants. “If I may say the 
truth,” she replied, “alas, no ; sometimes 
I commit sins that are not mentioned in 
the prayer prescribed for the day, and I 
cannot always confess immediately to 
our priest ; and as long as the assurance 
of forgiveness is not mine, I am very 
miserable.” As I now led this poor 
child to the fountain ever open for sin, 
her tears flowed freely. “Your words 
are very comforting, sir,” she said, “ and 
if Christ is willing to receive me as I 
am, without any other price than that 
he has paid, why should I not go to 
him?” Iasked her whether she knew 
what she would incur by reading the 
Bible and praying to God without the 
intercession of saints?” “QO, yes, I 
shall be regarded as a heretic, but I feel 


* Mr. Ringsdorff’s field of labor is at Voll- 
marstein, in the Prussian Rhine provinces. 
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that Christ alone can save me, and noth- 
ing shall keep me from him.” 

At Freudenberg and many other 
places, I held well attended meetings. 
An aged Christian assured me that he 
loved me as much as when I was in the 
national church, though he hated bap- 
tism. Of the church party at Freuden- 
berg, many of the younger and more 
lively Christians incline to us, and even 
the older ones, though unwilling to be- 
come Baptists, would gladly form an 
independent church, so unseriptural do 
they feel their present union with unbe- 
lievers to be. 


“Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.”’ 

17.—Baptized a young man at Altena, 
who, though he is far gone in decline, 
desired to fulfil all righteousness. He 
had been one of our bitterest opponents 
when the work began at Altena; and, 
though his weakness prevented him from 
showing his anger in actions, — “in. my 
heart,” he said, 1 was like Saul of Tar- 
sus when he ‘ made havoc of the church ; 
but like him too I understood the voice 
that said in my ear, ‘why persecutest 
thou me ?’” It was not. without some 
hesitation that I undertook to perform 
the ordinance on this weak brother ; but 
his own joy was all-absorbing, and I was 
happy to find him stronger rather than 
otherwise after the baptism. What he 
most dreads is the anger of his parents, 
who are violently opposed to us. 
¢ 20,— To-day I received a letter from 
Freudenberg. Our young brother, not- 
withstanding his illness, has been expell- 
ed from the parental dwelling. A ser- 
vant girl, to whose admonitions they 
attributed this event, has also been dis- 
missed. We have of late had several 
additions from the church of Linder- 
mann, which is now apparently being 
dissolved. 


**Few that be saved” —Baptism the 
** answer of a good conscience.,’’ 


23. — Visited a family at Hasse. The 


mother being an invalid can but rarely 
attend our services, and here, in a par- 
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ish of three thousand persons, there is 
scarcely one decidedly pious believer. 

28.— A young girl whom I confirmed 
some years ago, to-day applied for bap- 
tism. She felt, she said, that her Chris- 
tianity was now only begun, and that 
she had been utterly unfit for the ordi- 
nance administered to her in childhood. 
Her simplicity pleased me much, and she 
will, I trust, prove a valuable addition 
to our number. The Lord is still smil- 
ing graciously on his work here, so that 
our chapel, which owes its erection in 
part to sacrifices made by the brethren, 
is nearly filled on the Sabbath. 


Error corrected —The ignorant in- 
structed. 

Another letter from Freuderberg 
tells me of more conversions. Much; 
excitement prevails, owing to the expul- 
sion of a young girl from the house of 
her parents. Her.mother says our doc- 
trines must be erroneous, because she has 
read in old books of pious people whe ; 
did not receive forgiveness of sins unti | 
after years of seeking, while her daugh - 
ter professes to have obtained peacei no 
a few days. Br. Wilkes, to whom sh e 
said this, pointed her to those instance +3 
in the gospels where our Lord’s first sz - 
utation is,—“ Thy sins are forgive :n 
thee,” and she has now herself begun to 
search the bible, as she is desirous to do 
her daughter justice. 

Nov. 3. — Several of our best me 


m- 
bers begin to evince a Darbyistic tend — en- 
cy, but they do not yet go so faras to 
say they are without sin, and will, I tr ast, 
be preserved from falling into this er ror. 
I feel each day increasingly, that wa tch- 
ing and prayer, as well for myself as, for 
my charge, is needful. From Dee. Sth 
to the close of the yearI have been — con- 
stantly on missionary tours excep’ ; on 
the Sabbath, when my presence is re- 
quired at Vollmarstein. 

Jan. 1856.— Walking out to-day, I 
met a man who, on my asking him __, said 
he had never heard either of Gc 4 or 
Christ, of heaven or of hell. Butt 0 the 


question, “ Do you pray?” he re plied, 
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“Yes, the Lord’s prayer.” “ And why 
do you pray ?” “ Because others do so.” 
Is it possible, I thought, for heathen in 
Africa to be more ignorant than this 
man,—a so-called Christian? It was 
long before I could make him under- 
stand his position towards God as a sin- 
ner, and the way of salvation. An im- 
pression, however, seemed to be made on 
his mind, and he promised to read some 
tracts I gave him. 

In speaking with a man as to the age 
of the castle of Vollmarstein, I said,— 
“ The hands that built it have for centu- 
ries been mingling with the dust.”— 
“ Yes,” said the man with a shudder, 
“but pray do not speak of death; the 
thought of it embitters my life.” “But 
Christ has removed the sting of death,” 
I replied, “which is sin. If you love 
him, death will be gain to you.” A look 
of eager astonishment was on the man’s 
face. “Is it possible that I can be de- 
livered from this fear ?” he said, “ O, I 
will do anything to be freed from it.” 
He listened attentively while I spoke, 
and buying a testament promised to 
read it. 

19.—I re-visited B——, where, ten 
years ago, when it was constituted a 
church-parish, I preached the first ser- 
mon. Some awakening took place, but 
an unbelieving minister being placed 
there after me, many of the people be- 
came Roman Catholics. I now found 
the greater part of the population Roman 
Catholics, but not so bigoted as to refuse 
me admission to their houses; and it is 
my impression that with a little trouble 
many here might be won not only for 
Protestantism but for Christ. Tracts 
were well received, but no one would 
go so far as to buy a bible. 


Edict touching literary instruction on 
the Sabbath. 


Feb. 5.—I addressed a petition to 
government on behalf of those members 
of ourchurch who are apprentices. Ac- 
cording to a recent edict, all young men 
of this class are to attend instruction in 
writing, reading and arithmetic, which 
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is to be given every Sabbath afternoon. 
We have asked for dispensation from 
the edict on the ground of our religious 
convictions regarding the sanctity of the 
day, with a promise that the instruction 
is to be given during the week. 


Dissenters required to pay church 
rates. 

11.— Made many visits among my 
people. As a church our external po- 
sition is assuming a gloomy aspect. Ac- 
cording to the edict of toleration pub- 
lished in 1847, dissenters continue to 
pay church rates a year and six months 
after their declared secession from the 
national church. This we have done on 
our part; yet a brother who seceded in 
1853 has continued to be taxed to the 
present time. This is owing to the an- 
nulling of the edict of toleration by the 
court of appeals; and it is probable we 
shall all be called uponto pay church 
rates. We are in some doubt how to be 
prepared to act, as our conscience will 
not permit us to aid in the support of a 
church whose institutions we believe to 
be unseriptural. But the Lord will give 
us the needful wisdom, and we will not 
anticipate evil. 


Love-feast —Additions by baptism. 


To-day the church at Vollmarstein ar- 
ranged a love-feast in honor of the birth- 
day of br. Funke, who has done much 
for their temporal and spiritual welfare. 
He went to attend the ordinary servite, 
and was amazed to find the church gath- 
ered to present him with an arm-chair. 
He is a plain-spoken man, but wealthy, 
and one of those who say not of their 
possessions, “ They are mine.” His lib- 
erality is the more commendable in our 
eye, as he is constantly hindered in his 
efforts to do good by an ungodly wife. 

24.— A brother was to-day added to 
us by baptism, and the day was in many 
respects an interesting one. At our 
church meeting several brethren spoke 
with great fervor. I am happy to ob- 
serve such simplicity among the mem- 


bers. Every one speaks as he feels, and 
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my heart is often far more warmed by 
the unadorned speeches of my own peo- 
ple, than by the most eloquent oratory 
of those whose productions are the re- 
sult of labor and forethought. 


Sin abounding—A true missionary. 


27.—-On a missionary tour, and 
preaching in many towns and villages. 
Everywhere hearts and lives in which 
sin has made fearful havoc, but no one 
asking for help. O that I had the pen 
of a ready writer, to depict the horrors 
of sin, which, like a pestilence, have over- 
spread our land! But I shrink from 
even lifting the veil off the hideous spec- 
tacle which, while his heart loathes it, 
the missionary, even in this our Chris- 
tian country, must daily behold. The 
Lord is indeed willing to save to the 
uttermost ; but how shall we receive, if 
we do not ask? And how shall we be 
able to face that wretched throng which 
will finally call on the mountains to cover 
them, if we have not done our atmost to 
save them? “May the church of Christ 
agree in this matter,— to plead for the 
salvation of Germany, until she is heard 
for her importunity’s sake. 

March 15.— At Freudenberg I found 
br. Blenner suffering from fever. He 
is one of the missionaries sent out from 
Hamburg last year, and is supported by 
a gentleman in Scotland. His pleasing 
yet earnest manner has gained him ac- 
cess with high and low, and everywhere 
I heard lamentations on account of his 
illness. His labors have been followed 
with an uncommon share of blessing, and 
he is evidently happiest when engaged 
in his Master’s work, as even during his 
delirium he spoke only of Christ, and 
was impatient to be up and winning souls 
for him. We are thankful the Lord has 
given us such men to labor in Germany, 
and our only desire is to have their num- 
ber increased. 

23.— This morning I baptized eight 
converts. The Lord is working mightily 
in many hearts, and even over the chil- 
dren of my bible-class a spirit of inquiry 
has come. May He do for us more than 
we can ask or think. Our increase of 
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members during the past quarter has 
been thirteen. 


LETTER FROM MR. LEHMANN. 
Baptism of children—Occupations. 


Berlin, June 3, 1856. — The chief ob- 
ject of my care is always my flock. I 
feel great joy and courage in preaching 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. Our 
Sabbath meetings are very well attend- 
ed, and the Lord shows that he is faith- 
ful to his promise that his word shall not 
return unto him void. We have not a 
very great, but a continual increase, and 
there are many applications for admis- 
sion to the church. A few days since I 
baptized five more dear children of 
God, as I trust they are, —one of them 
a man of age, and four little girls. It is 
quite peculiar in this our time, that the 
Lord awakens so many of this latter 
class. Within a year or two past, twenty- 
five of them have been added to the 
church, and they form a little fold of 
themselves. Considering their tender 
age, their conversation has been consist- 
ent. Ido not as yet repent of the re- 
ception of these little ones ; I trust they 
will form a kernel of the future church, 
as they are nourished from their child- 
hood with the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and with sound doctrine and principles 
drawn from Scripture. I also take much 
pains to instruct them on week-days. 
Besides, I superintend the Sabbath 
school, and every Sabbath at noon 
give a Bible lecture to the teachers, as a 
preparation for the understanding of the 
subject to be examined. 

A large share of my time is occupied 
by correspondence with all the churches 
and with several colporteurs sent out 
from Berlin. In all the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the churches and by our 
ministering brethren, I am called upon 
for advice, and to aid them in writing 
memorials, and to plead their cause be- 
fore the mighty. If all such cases were 
to receive full attention, they would re- 
quire all my time. 


The residue of my time I devote to 
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pastoral visitation, which is so entirely 
neglected by ministers of the state 
church, and which is nevertheless so 
indispensably necessary to keep all to- 
gether, to bring comfort to the sorrowful, 
and encouragement and admonition to 
the indolent and the wavering. 


The king of Prussia and the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. 


Besides this, the Evangelical Alliance 
has occupied much of my attention. A 
copious correspondence has been carried 
on with reference to this association, and 
it has assumed a new importance. Our 
king, strongly influenced by the deputa- 
tions of the Paris Conference, who held 
an interview with his Majesty at Cologne 
last year,* has since expressed his full 
adhesion to the Alliance, and written 
also to England to this effect, —at the 
same time suggesting the plan of hold- 
ing in Berlin a Conference like that in 
Paris. Of course this favorable intima- 
tion has been saluted with deep grati- 
tude to God, and all due attention has 
been given to the proposed plan. We 
are now expecting a deputation of the 
British branch of the Alliance and also 
of the French, to prepare the way for 
the intended European conterence here.t 
We pray that God’s blessing may rest 
upon it. It is fairly hoped that with the 
consolidation of the Alliance in Ger- 
many, with our king at the head, all the 
narrow views in regard to clerical au- 
thority and the many methods of perse- 
cution will be effectually brought to a 
close. This is not the least consideration 
which has induced me to devote somuch 
time and attention to this cause. 

Of the necessity of a re-action against 
the views of clerical power, which grow 
more and more exorbitant, even our 
king may be convinced. I recently at- 
tended the Pastoral Conference, which 


* See Mag. for January, 1856, pp. 15, 16. 

+ The deputation had several consultations 
with the Committee of the German branch 
of the Alliance, in which it was concluded to 
have no large conference the present year, 
but to prepare all for one the year following. 
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is held here every year, and was again 
impressed with the spirit which prevails. 
Lutheranism, in its strictest form, holds 
the ascendancy, and baptismal regenera- 
tion is enforced with even fanatic energy, 
and both are held with idolatrous attach- 
ment. Puseyism is a very moderate 
form of error, compared with this Lu- 
theranism. 


The Prussian Association. 


16.—The meeting of our Prussian 
Association was a time of great interest 
and edification. Thirty-three delegates 
were present, and among them brn. 
Oncken, Kébner, Braun and several 
others. Br. Kébner presided over the 
body. Our deliberations continued four 
days, June 9-12,— besides which we 
spent a very blessed Sabbath. Our 
chapel was beautifully decorated with 
garlands and crowns by the ingenious 
hands of our sisters, and the words — 
“ Peace be unto you” — were inscribed 
in flowers over the pulpit. Br. Oncken 
did not arrive till M@nday. On the 
Sabbath, br. Klinker, of Liegnitz, and 
br. Kébner, of Barmen, preached; br. 
Penner, of Elbing, on my left, at the 
Lord's table, made an introductory ad- 
dress to the people, and Dr. Steane, of 
Camberwell, on my right, offered con- 
cluding remarks. We enjoyed in the 
fullest measure the goodness of the 
Lord, and the congregation was exceed- 
ingly crowded. 

The following were the public exer- 
cises and topics of deliberation at the 
Association. 

1. How to overcome the difliculties in 
the reception of new members, occa- 
sioned by the interference of judges and 
oflicers. 

2. How to proceed in relation to simi- 
lar difficulties as to holding meetings. 

8. The formation of a distinct church 
at Sechausen, now an outstation of 
Berlin. 

4. Difficulties existing in the church 
at Ziickerick, and the proper mode of 
proceeding in regard to them. 

5. The means of extending the mis- 
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sion among ourselves by the enlarge- 
ment of our churches and gathering in 
a greater number of souls. 

6. The strengthening of the church 
at Berlin, and the calling of br. Thiess, 
of Stralsund, to the pastorship;—a 
measure which was resolved upon. 

7. The support of pastors by their 
churches, which was strongly recom- 
mended. 

8. Address of Dr. Steane, who pre- 
sented a letter and saluted the assembly 
in behalf of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Dr. Steane was 
also sent by the British branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance as a deputation to 
prepare the way for a Conference like 
that in Paris, to be held in Berlin, ac- 
cording to the wish of our king. The 
deputation had enjoyed an audience 
with the king, by whom they were most 
kindly received. Dr. Steane comment- 
ed on the persecutions endured by our 
churches and the steps taken to alle- 
viate their condition, and encouraged 
the brethren to steadfastness and pa- 
tience. 

9. On securing to the churches the 
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legal ownership of the chapels in which 
they worship. 

10. On divorce; the proper steps to 
be taken with members involved in it. 

11. Reports of Bible colporteurs and 
deliberation on the means of removing 
the difliculties that interfere with their 
work. 

12. Report of Mr. Lehmann on the 
Pastoral Conference of the state-church 
and the ultra-Lutheran tendencies exist- 
ing in it. 

13. On the age at which children may 
be considered capable of examining 
themselves with reference to partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

14. Various questions on church dis- 
cipline and the management of affairs. 

The meeting of the Conference was of 
very deep interest, and one of the most 
important ever held. The next session 
is to be at Stettin. 

A love-feast on Monday evening, and 
an excursion en masse into the coun- 
try, to Mariendorf, where br. Oncken 
preached in the open air to a large 
assembly, were the holy recreations of 
the occasion. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE ZEMINDARY SYSTEM IN INDIA. , 


The proprietorship of the land in In- | 
dia had been, previously to the time of 
Lord Cornwallis, variously assigned : — 


ist. To the reigning sovereign. 

2nd. To the ryots, or immediate culti- 
vators of the soil. | 

3rd. To an intermediate class, called 
zemindars ; this last class were in olden 
time hereditary superintendents of the 
land. 

When the Mohammedans conquered 
India, they exercised an indirect au- 
thority in the hills and poorer districts 
through tributary Hindu chiefs — to 
them was applied the Persian term 
“ zemindar,” or landholder — probably, 
as Campbell in his “Modern India” 


says, “ to show they were not sovereign 
princes, but native subjects exercising a 
certain authority.” 

These tributary chiefs were afterwards 
swept away, and with them disappeared 
the Hindu hereditary district officers. 
The latter, the Moguls were inclined to 
revive, and they did establish a class 
of hereditary oflicers — superintendents 
of lands—to whom they applied the 
old term, zemindars. The heir of a de- 
ceased zemindar, if well fitted, was gen- 
erally confirmed as his successor, but 
was always liable to be deprived for mis- 
conduct or disfavor. None of the mod- 
ern zemindars can boast ancient Hindu 
rank. 

Lord Cornwallis and many able men 
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about him, felt great difficulty as to the 
best mode of raising the revenue for the 
support of the government in India; 
he introduced in Bengal certain arrange- 
ments which were called “the perma- 
nent settlement.” Sir John Shore, af- 
terwards Lord Teignmouth, tried to 
trace the title of the zemindars to the 
land up to the time of Akbar, contem- 
porary of Queen Elizabeth; but he and 
others finding, in the course of their in- 
quiries, that there were other claimants 
to the proprietorship of the land, pro- 
posed to limit the settlement to the zemin- 
dars to ten years. Lord Cornwallis, how- 
ever, was tired of difficulties, and viewing 
every English institution with the utmost 
partiality, thought that a landed aristoc- 
racy would be the best thing for India ; 
he insisted that the zemindars either 
were the actual proprietors of the land, 
or should be made so forthwith by the 
creation of an absolute private property 
to do what they would with, that the 
government revenue should be fixed 
and limited in perpetuity, and that gov- 
ernment should no more interfere, but 
should simply retain the right to sell the 
land for the nonpayment of revenue. 

. It is due to the directors of the East 
India Company to say they gave only a 
qualified assent; but their determined 
governor-general, immediately on receipt 
of his dispatches, proclaimed the settle- 
ment which now holds. 

The Honorable Company in their as- 
sent expressly reserved to themselves 
the “right to modify it by any regula- 
tions necessary for the protection of the 
ryots.”’ 

Campbell asserts, “ that this settlement 
was really made in ignorance of the 
country. Even the very first step to- 
wards the roughest settlement of mod- 
ern times — the definition of boundaries 
— was not taken.” 

A select committee of the House of 
Commons condemned the arrangement. 
High authorities even pronounced it il- 
legal. Sir Thomas Munro, one of the 
most popular Englishmen who ever lived 
in India, was decidedly against it. 
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Now how has this zemiadary system 
worked ? What has been the result in 
Bengal? If good, its fruits should ap- 
pear. 

The Rev. William Arthur, once an 
Indian missionary, now secretary to the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, says : — 

“ Bengal — our finest, our richest, our 
metropolitan province —is in such a 
state, as regards the material condition 
and moral character of the people, that 
men of candor and sense raise the ques- 
tion whether they have not deteriorated 
in our hands.” 

He adds: “ The whole tenor of trust- 
worthy information, and, indeed, of the 
evidence taken before the two Houses 
of Parliament from the most favorable 
lips, is to the effect that Bengal is in a 
state of misery, insecurity, and demorali- 
zation, which are enough to dishonor the 
name of a power which has been for 
half a century its master.” 

Other authorities confirm this state- 
ment. Now how has this state of things 
been brought about / 

The proceedings of a general confer- 
ence of Bengal protestant missionaries, 
held in Calcutta last September (1855), 
afford the reason in two papers read at 
that conference by the Rev. F. Schurr, 
of the Church Mission, and the Rev. J. 
C. Page, of the Baptist Mission. 

From these papers we learn that the 
ryots are entirely in the hands of the 
zemindar; who, if he be an oppressive 
landlord, as is most generally the case, 
reduces the poor peasants to a condition 
nearly as bad as slavery itself. 

If he deals with the ryot direct, he 
exacts much more than the revenue re- 
quired by government. The ryot does 
not object to pay what is lawfully de- 
manded of him; on the contrary, he de- 
clares frequently that he is ready to pay 
two or three times the amount required, 
if he could pay it direct to a British 
officer, as under the ryotwary system in 
Madras, or under the village system in 
the north-west provinces. 

But the zemindar frequently leases 
portions of his holding to others, who 
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again, in their turn, sub-let it, till the poor 
ryot is ground down by repeated ex- 
actions till he can scarcely get salt to his 
rice. The same sub-letting system pre- 
vails in Bengal which prevailed in Ire- 
land a few years since, and inflicted such 
deep evils on the peasantry there. 

Campbell says: “The zemindars 
prove an unthrifty, rack-renting set of 
people, and take the uttermost farthing 
from their under-tenants.” 

The /egal power of the zemindar is 
very great: he can compel the attend- 
ance of a ryot — no matter what time of 
year, or however urgent may be his bu- 
siness in relation to his crops — when- 
ever he pleases, for a fresh adjustment 
of rent, or for measuring any land within 
their respective estates which is liable to 
measurement. They have oppressive 
powers in the distraint for rent. The 
police are also nominated by the zemin- 
dars, who see this native force paid ; and 
thus these men, frequently without con- 
sciences, become the agents of the zem- 
indar. 

But beyond the legal power, there is 
a worse exercised. The zemindar in 
many districts is magistrate, collector, 
judge and landlord. All claims are 
adjusted by him; all manner of charges 
decided or dismissed by him. The favo- 
rite mode of punishment is by ine, and 
this fine the zemindar not only exacts 
but keeps. The zemindar strives to 
keep any transgression of the law secret 
from European officers, that he may 
profit by the punishment. But has the 
ryot not rights as a tenant? Alas! 
even here the value of his rights consists 
in his possessing documents to prove his 
claim ; these, however, are rarely given, 
or so artfully worded that their value is 
deteriorated. Receipts for rent are difli- 
cult to obtain; money is taken on ac- 
count ; interest charged on the balance. 
Thus arrears of rent, augmented by in- 

terest, are constantly kept up, and the 
poor ryot, once behind hand, is con- 
stantly in the zemindar’s power. 

Then the zemindar claims another 
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trate, collector and judge ; he claims to 
have a religious interest in the ryot; and 
this, like all the rest, is turned into a 
source of revenue. He assumes to be 
the father and guide of his people! He 
requires the ryot to profess the same 
faith as himself; the more his little ugly 
god is honored, the more worshippers he 
can command,—the greater the influ- 
ence he possesses with the priesthood, 
the more honor he gets to himself. The 
zemindar’s religion is cheap to him, be- 
cause he makes it dear to the ryot; the 
ryots have to pay the expense of any 
religious festival, for it is at their peril if 
they refuse or seem reluctant to do so; 
and if the zemindar in his zeal enters on 
a pilgrimage, the ryots must repay the 
money spent. 

Then there are social claims. When 
a birth takes place in the zemindar’s 
house, the ryot must bring his present ; 
when the young one is able to taste rice, 
the acceptable gift must be repeated. 
When a betrothal takes place — and 
this is pretty early in India—the ryot 
must again manifest his joy by a gift; 
and when the marriage is consummated, 
the poor fellow must make another con- 
tribution ; and when death at last visits 
the house of the zemindar — for it some- 
times will visit even this great man’s 
dwelling —the ryot must again testify 
his sorrow by the same means by which 
he proclaimed his joy — another contri- 
bution. In these and many other all 
but inconceivable ways, the -zemindars 
manage to extort from their ryots the 
scanty profits of their farms; and all 
these things come upon the poor fellow 
till he is driven to the borders of des- 
pair, and resigns himself hopelessly to 
his lot. Even the very disasters that 
befall the poor ryot are turned to the 
advantage of the zemindar. When the 
floods overflow the rice fields, and these 
waters produce fish, the zemindar taxes 
the ryot for fishing on his own fields! 
Still further, for every tank that is dug 
by the ryot, for every tree he finds it 
useful or necessary to cut down, some 


character beside that of landlord, magis- 


moderate, but most unjust, sum is asked, 
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Is not this oppressive enough? And 
yet there is mo re 

The indigo planters will frequently 
purchase zenundary rights, and make 
the poor ryot grow indigo on his best 
ground to the neglect of his own inter- 
est; the planter offers him a certain 
amount for the cultivation; but this 
amount is soon exhausted in the bribes 
he must pay to the various agents of the 
zemindary planter. Those familiar with 
the fact say that the ryot never makes 
anything of his crop; for if he has too 
many bundles of indigo, the siscar 
quietly puts some of them to his own 
credit. 

Fines meet him at every turn: if a 
bullock strays into the indigo field, the 
ryot must pay. Once on the books of 
the factory, and his pace to ruin is ac- 
celerated. The season for sowing and 
reaping indigo and rice almost invariably 
coincide ; the ryot will, therefore, fre- 
quently lose the proper season for his 
own crops, while he is forcibly kept in 
the indigo fields. 

It is not meant to be aflirmed that all 
zemindars are equally grasping, cruel, 
and oppressive, and that all indigo plant- 
ers are equally unjust; the greatest op- 
pressors of the poor ryot are the agents 
of these men, fellow-countrymen of the 
ryots ; the most selfish of human hearts 
seem possessed by the Bengalee. 

Yet such powers existing anywhere 
are sure to be fearfully abused. 

What formidable difliculties in the 
way of Christian missions are presented 
here ! 

The constant, grinding, life-exhaust- 
ing oppression of the poor ryot tends to 
fatalism. It shuts out hope, leads to in- 
difference to everything above animal 
gratification, debases and demoralizes 
the community. “ They look,” says Mr. 
Schurr, “on this life as their hell, and 
live in utter disregard of a future 
world.” 

The zemindary and planting system 
so impoverish the ryots, that they are 
unable to send their children even toa 
charity school; as soon as a boy is five 
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or six years old, he is sent into the fields 
to tend cattle. 

Ryots judge of all Europeans by the 
planters, who come among them simply 
to make money, and leave the land (their 
object accomplished) with no more sym- 
pathy for it. It is, therefore, diflicult to 
make them believe that the missionary 
can be disinterested. 

As the zemindar profits so largely by 
fines exacted to conceal crime — by 
illegal and unjust requirements on other 
grounds — he may well dread the influ- 
ence of Christianity on the ryot, for this 
would at once strike at the root of his 
ill-gotten gains. His opposition, there- 
fore, is a formidable difliculty. 

Now should this system be left alone ? 
Is it right, morally and politically, that 
it should continue ? 

High authorities believe the settle- 
ment to be an illegal one; that the 
zemindars had no title to the land. 

Campbell says, the zemindars are no 
longer entitled to be considered as he- 
reditary superintendents of the land 
“for the proprietary rights have been 
sold over and over again, and are in no 
way derivable from any old hereditary 
source, but are simply transferable, and 
constantly transferred, properties, like 
any other chattel.” 

If, then, it be an illegal settlement, 
and the ryot, not the zemindar, the real 
proprietor, ought not the matter to be 
reviewed ? But if it be pleaded, as it 
may fairly be, that possession for nearly 
seventy years must give a legal right, 
yet, as Campbell has proved, there is no 
hereditary right, it simply becomes a 
money question; and shall money be 
urged against moral claims and religious 
obligation ? 

The East India Company, in sanction- 
ing “the permanent settlement,” ex- 
pressly reserved to themselves “ the 
right to modify it by any regulations ne- 
cessary for the protection of the ryots.” 
Let them be called on so to modily the 
zemindary system; for surely the ryots 
need protection.— Bap. Miss. (ding.) 
Herald. 
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NATIVE AGENCY. 


It must be obvious to all who contem- 
plate the magnitude of the missionary 
work in India—the evangelization of 
150,000,000 — that it can never be ac- 
complished by the direct personal labors 
of men sent from Europe and America. 
How is the great population of that coun- 
try ever to hear the gospel? ‘The answer 
to this inquiry is obvious and easy to 
find. This great work must be accom- 
plished chietly by a native agency. It is 
by such an agency the great body of the 
people of India are to be converted to 
Christianity, and they must then have a 
native ministry. 

‘The manner in which the East India 
Company acquired possession of that 
great country, and still holds and gov- 
erns it, furnishes an appropriate illustra- 
tion of the means by which its inhabit- 
ants are to be brought from their present 
state of superstition and idolatry into the 
kingdom and under the government of 
Immanuel. ‘The English acquired India 
by employing the inhabitants of the coun- 
try to conquer it for them. The East 
India Company sent agents and officers 
to India, who enlisted the natives into 
their service, formed them into regi- 
ments, instructed them in military disci- 
pline, furnished them with weapons, and 
showed them how to use them. These 
officers had then to retain the control of 
these regiments, support them, and ac- 
company, or rather lead them from prov- 
ince to province, and from one country 
to another. The sable regiments, thus 
enlisted, disciplined, and supported, have 
been seen following their English ofli- 
cers, and marching under their banners, 
not only in every part of India, but in 
Egypt, in Arabia, in Persia, in Afghan- 
istan, in Mauritius, in Burmah, in Java, 
and in China and its islands. Of the 
East India Company's military force, 
probably at no time within a century 
past has more than one fourth, and some- 
times not more than one eighth part, 
been European, and all the rest have 
been natives of the country. A similar 
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course has been pursued in the civil gov- 
ernment of the country. Of the great 
number of men there employed in gov- 
ernment business, only a very small 
proportion, probably not one in 100, are 
sent from England. But these few em- 
ploy, superintend, direct, and control the 
whole. To this system of policy, civil 
and military, wisely conceived and ably 
managed, England is indebted for the 
acquisition of her Asiatic possessions. 
And she could not now retain and gov- 
ern her possessions in India by any civil 
agency and military force she could send 
from England. She can only retain and 
govern what she has acquired by contin- 
uing to employ the same agency under 
her control. And if the English had not 
pursued this course of policy, their pos- 
sessions in India would now have con- 
sisted of some scattered forts here and 
there, and a few square miles of territory 
around them. 

Now the Christians of America and 
Europe must pursue a somewhat analo- 
gous course in conquering India from the 
powers of darkness and bringing it under 
the dominion of Immanuel. Missiona- 
ries must first be sent from Europe and 
America to preach the gospel ; but they 
should, from the first, have the work of 
preparing a native agency in view. 

The climate of India furnishes strong 
reasons for raising up a native agency as 
soon as practicable. Though not so un- 
healthy as has been generally supposed, 
yet the climate will always be enervating 
and sickly to the European and Ameri- 
can constitution.* Not only is life 


* “Tt is generally believed that in this 
country [India], owing to the deadly climate, 
the average duration of missionary life is 7 
years, and many have come out as missiona- 
ries under the idea that they would be certain 
to meet with a premature death. But this 
is a great mistake. From a careful induction 
of the lives or services of 250 missionaries, 
we have found that hitherto the average dura- 
tion of missionary labor in India has been 16 
years and 9 months each. It was doubtless 
much less at first, and numerous cases can be 
adduced in which young missionaries were 
cut off after a very short term of labor. But 
a better knowledge of the climate, and of the 
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shorter and health more uncertain, but 
they have lessenergy of body and mind 
than in their native climate. And they 
can better perform the labor of qualify- 
ing a native agency, than they can en- 
dure the fatigue and exposure of preach- 
ing to the native population in the only 
places and circumstances in which they 
can have access to them. It is impossi- 
ble for missionaries to pursue their labors 
of itinerating and preaching in the cot- 
tages, and hamlets, and villages over a 
large part of India, during much of the 
time in the hot months and in the rainy 
season. But such are the constitutions 
and habits of the natives, that they could 
perform such missionary labors, and yet 
suffer little inconvenience or injury to 
health from what has often cost Europe- 
ans sickness, sufferings, and death. 

The nature and number of the lan- 
guages of India furnish a strong reason 
for missionaries to prepare a native 
agency for their work. Probably few 
Europeans or Americans acquire the ex- 
act pronunciation of the native languages, 
just as few foreigners ever acquire the 
exact pronunciation of all the words and 
sounds in the English language. Some 
of the native languages are diflicult to 
acquire, and in most of these languages 
the first missionaries had to prepare 
grammars and dictionaries. Missionaries 
now have many and important facilities 
for acquiring the languages of India, com- 
pared with what their predecessors had. 


Still, to acquire such a knowledge of any | 


precautions to be used against it, the use of 
airy dwelling houses and light dress, with 
other circumstances, have teuded very much 


to reduce the injurious influence of the cli- | 


mate and preserve health, so that the average 
duration of life and labor is improving every 
year. As an illustration of this fact we may 
state that out of 147 missionaries laboring in 
India and Ceylon in 1830, fifty (we ean give 
their names) are still laboring in health and 
usefulness; while of the 97 others, who have 
since died or retired, 20 labored more than 20 
years each. Several living missionaries have 
been in India more than 30 years. It is a re- 
markable fact that the average missionary life 
of 47 of the Tranquebar missionaries last cen- 
tury was 22 years each.’ — Calcutta Review, 
No. 81, p. 244. 


[ October, 


vernacular language as every missionary 
should have, requires considerable time 
and labor, and during all this time he 
must be supported from the funds of the 
society with which he is connected. 
Now, a native missionary would not re- 
quire this time, labor, and expense, and 
would yet be able to use his vernacular 
language in a more forcible, effectual, 
and acceptable manner, more suited to 
persons of every degree of capacity and 
measure of intelligence, than American 
or European missionaries are ever likely 
to acquire. 

There is yet another reason in the 
languages of the people for a native 
agency. In most of the large cities the 
population is composed of different classes, 
and these classes have each their own 
language. Men of business early and 
easily acquire a knowledge of these dif- 
ferent languages, and use them fluently 
as far as they have occasion. But the 
people of each class generally understand 
and use only their own hereditary lan- 
guage. Now a missionary has seldom 
time to acquire two or more languages 
so as to use them intelligibly and accept- 
ably on religious subjects; and yet for 
want of understanding them, he often 
feels that he cannot improve the best op- 
portunities and openings for usefulness. 
But a native missionary would not expe- 
rience this difficulty; for such educated 
men generally understand all the Jan- 
guages used in the places where they 
live, and they can often apparently use 
| one as well as another. 

Another important reason for a native 
agency is its cheapness. The expense of 
one missionary’s going to India, and of 
his support there till he has become qual- 
| ified for his work, is ordinarily enough 


to educate several native missionaries. 
And then the expense of one American or 
European missionary (including his fam- 
ily), when reduced to the lowest rate 
consistent with a due regard to health and 
usefulness, is ordinarily enough to sup- 
port several native missionaries. The 
truth of this is well known to all who 
have any experience of living in India, 
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and it corresponds to the systems of sal- 
aries and allowances in use in all mission- 
ary societies for their European and na- 
tive agency. 

I often heard native missionaries 
preach to their countrymen, and I have 
never heard religious services of any 
kind and in any place with greater satis- 
faction. Their sermons and exhortations 
were sound in doctrine, appropriate in 
manner, and fervent in spirit. No one 
can hear them thus addressing their 


countrymen on the sin, folly, and absurd- | 
ity of polytheism and idolatry, describing 

the character of Jehovah as displayed in| 
his works and revealed in his word, in-) 
culcating the duty and obligation of all’ 
to love and serve him, setting forth his | 
love for mankind as manifested in the, 
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way of salvation, and the love of Christ 
as exhibited in giving himself for an 
atoning sacrifice, and now exalted to be 
a Saviour, able, willing, and waiting to 
save all that come unto God through 
him, and then urging them to forsake 
their idolatry, turn to the true God, flee 
from the wrath to come, and lay hold on 
eternal life by looking to Jesus as their 
Mediator and Saviour — no one can hear 
these native missionaries thus addressing 
their countrymen, without being forcibly 
impressed with the great importance of 
a native ministry, and also with the im- 
portance of using all the means which 
appear likely, by the blessing of God, to 
secure such an agency in every mission 
as soon as possible.— Rev. Dr. Allen, 
late Missionary in Bombay. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 


DEATH OF MRS. BIXBY. 


MISSIONARY UNION. 


New Hampshire. 


Dover, ch. 12.00 
We are pained to announce the death of 
Mrs. Susan C. D. Bixby, of the Maulmain Massachusetts. 
Burman Mission. Severe pulmonary affection | East Boston, James Charter 10; 
‘ Watertown, Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 
indicated the necessity of a change of climate,|  yfjcs Julia Stone tr.. tosup. New- 
and a voyage home was determined on as the = Brown r. Nowgong Orph. 
only means of prolonging her life. She ar-| Inon’ con. 34.60; Westboro" 
rived at New York with her husband in the} ch., T. F. Mastings tr., 18.31; 
4 = lyringham, ch. 17; Hanover, 
ship Ino from Singapore, Aug. 5, reaping no fev. D. B.’Ford 3: Billerica, a 
visible benefit from the voyage. From New] widow's mite, 5; Clinton, ch., 
York she proceeded at once to Vermont, in 
the hope at least of spending her last days | Kingston, ch. 30; Plymouth, ch. 
Bowley. a S62: N 
among her kindred. She died at Burlington, Oxford, ch. 1, Seathberlen = 
August 18, at the early age of 27 years. Her} 72.58; Webster, ch., of wh. 8 is 
end was peace fr. Mrs. Ann Bacon, for the Te- 
loogoo mission, 63.53; Belling- 
Mr. and Mrs. Bixby were of the company]! jam, ch. 25; Northboro’, ch., of 
which sailed from Boston for Maulmain in the 
Springbok, Jan. 17, 1853. The other mission- Worcester, Pleasant st.ch., mon. 
aries were Mr. and Mrs. Rose, Mr. and Mrs. ot A yy 
Whitaker, and Mrs. Cephas Bennett. We] nis, ch. Osterville, oh. 16.98; 
. "es » bituary | Brewster, ch. 12.60; Edgartown, 
hope to pre jem n more extended o yituary ch. 10; Nantucket, ch. 8.50; East 
next month from the pen of her husband. Tisbury, ch. 5; West Tisbury, 
ch.3.50; South Yarmouth, ch. 
a friend 1; to cons. Rey. J. L. 
A. Fish and Dea. Solomon 
NATIONS. Robinson, Rev. 8. A. Thomas, 
Rev. W. H. Walker, L. M., 
RECEIVED IN AvGusT, 1856. per Rey. J. Aldrich, agent, 500.98 aus 
Maine, Co 
mnecticut. 
Warren, Mrs. Eliza A. Kennedy Litchfield, a friend 10; Bridge- 
10; ch. 15; Brunswick, Main st. vort, Thomas P. White, to sup. 
’ Pp 
ch. 5; Hi well, a fem. friend, illiam Reed in Mr. Vinton’s 
Sharps ’ 
25 cts 80.25! Seh., 25; Ist ch., William Hall 
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50; Stamford, Ist ch., Sab. Sch. 
For. Miss. Soc. 10, 

Preston city, ch., per Rev. J. Ald- 
rich, agent, 


New York. 


Preston, ch., mon. con. for July & 
Aug. 5; Richburg, ch. 11; Ho- 
mer, ch., Mrs. J. G. Wheeler 1; 
Mrs. M. E. Collins 1; A. C. Stew- 
ard 66 cts.; H. B. Steward 1.87; 
Ida Collins, a little - of 
22 cts.; Ann Judson Col- 
ins,a little girl of 5 years, 25cts.; 21.00 

Hudson River South Asso., Tab. 
ch.,a fem. mem. 80; Mt. Ver- 
non, ch. 28.06; New Rochelle, ch. 
7.88; Williamsburg, Ist ch. 7.50; 
O. M. Beach 10; Bedford Ave. 
ch. 15; with other donas. to cons. 
Fred. Glover L. M., per Rey. O. 
Dodge, agent, 

Union Asso., Sing Sing, ch. 40.30; 
Peekskill, ch. 12.51; Tarrytown, 
ch. 50; per Rev. O.D., agent, 102.81 

New York Asso., Greenport, ch. 

50; East Marion, ch. 9.06; per 
Rey. O. D., agent, 59.06 

Saratoga Asso., Robert Powers, 
per Kev. O. D., agent, 

Oneida Asso., New Hartford, ch., 
per Rey. H. A. Smith, agent, 

Oswego Asso., Palermo, ch. 21; 
Colosse, ch. 10.50; per Rev. H. 
A. S., agent, 

Genessee Asso. 34.64; Attica, ch. 
2.50; Batavia & Pembroke, ch. 
8.12; Batavia, ch. 24; Elba, ch. 
1; Lagrange, ch. 25.60; Perry, 
ch. 7; Oakiield and Alabama ch. 
10.50; Pavilion, ch. 26; Warsaw, 
ch.7.75; Le Roy, ch. 30; per Rev. 
H. A. 8., agent, 

Harmony Asso. 44.89; Jamestown, 
ch. 50 cts.; Ladies’ Beney. Soc. 
6; Ashville, ch. 7; Harmony, ch. 
16.47; Frewsburgh, ch., of wh. 
2 is fr. Sab. Sch., 3; Portland, 
Ist ch. 2.25; French Creek, ch. 
7.25; Busti, ch, 34; per Rey. H. 
A. 58., agent, 

Madison Asso., Fenner, ch., per 
Rev. H. A. S., agent, 


98.44 


16.76 


81.50 


177.01 


115.36 
13.60 
—— 685.54 


New Jersey. 


East N. J. Asso., New Brunswick, 
ch., Youth’s Miss. Soc., to cons. 
Wyckoif H. Powelson, Clayton 
Kent, Henry 8. Wright, Abra- 
ham Van Arsdale, Henry B. 
Snowden, and John P. Onder- 
donk L. M., per Rey. 8. M. Os- 
good, agent, 


Pennsylvania. 


Upland, J. P. Crozer, 1000.00 
Beaver Asso. 22.59; Achor, ch. 
41.75; New Castle, ch., of wh. 
2.30 is fr. Sab. Sch., 20.80; Zoar, 
ch. 16; East Salem, ch., two la- 
dies,75 cts.; Amana, ch., J.Jones 
1; Salem, ch. 16; J. Partridge 50 
cts.; Clara A. Partridge 5 cts.; 
Mary E. Partridge 5 cts. ; Zelien- 
e, ch. 7.50; tocons. Rey. John 
ker L. M., per Rey. 8. M. Os- 


126.49 
arion Asso., Brush Valley, ch., 


Rev. S. Conrad, per Rey. s. M: 
O., agent, 

Northumberland Asso., Danville, 
ch. 4; Jersey Shore, ch. 12.24; 
Williamsport, ch. 13; Clinton, 

ch. 4.84; Laporte, ch. 5; Ber- 


678.00 
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wick, ch.8; White Deer, ch. 9; 
Milton, ch., J. Mixell 6; per 
Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 61.08 
Philadelphia Asso., Williamstown, 
ch. 38.48; Balligomingo, ch., 8. 
D. Farra, 25 cts: Reading, ch., 
of wh. 13 is fr. Sab. Sch., 25; per 
Rey. S. M. O., agent, 63.78 
Pittsburg Asso., McKeesport, ch., 
per Rey. 8. M. O., agent, 
Wyoming Asso., Eaton, ch., per 
ey. S. M. O., agent, 7.00 
—— 1265.30 


Delaware. 


Wilmington, 2nd ch., per Rey. 8. 
M. Osgood, agent, 


Ohio. 


rem, Calista Robins 75 cts.; 
valmyra, ch. 9; 9.7. 


Indiana. 


Bedford Asso. 12; Orleans, ch. 
2.25; per Rev. A. 8S. Ames, agent, 14.25 
Bethel Asso., 3.13; Lost River, ch. 
4; Salem, ch. 4.75; per Rev. A. 
S. A., agent, 
Flat Rock Asso. 17.48; Shelby- 
ville, 8. C. Janes 1; per Rey. A. 
A., agent, 
Madison Asso., Dupont, ch., per 
Rev. A A., agent, 
Coffee Creek Asso., Mt. Moriah, 
ch., per Rev. A. 8. A., agent, 2.00 
Franklin, 2nd ch., J. Bumgarmer, 
per Rey. A. 8. A., agent, d un 


Illinois. 


Monmouth, Martin Kibby 10.00 

Illinois River Asso., Jacob Tap- ‘ 
pan, tr., 36.70; Peoria, Ist ch., of 
wh. 15.8 is fr. Sab. Sch., 18.35; 55.05 a 


Michigan. 


Detroit, Rey. C. K. Colver, 18.50; 


Vienna, G. 8. Hall1; 14.50 


Iowa. 


Burlington, Ist ch. 6.00 


Foreign. 


Assam, Sibsagor, Rev. A. H. Dan- 
forth, 10 per ct. on L. M., for def., 


Legacies. 


South Seekonk, Mass., Miss Lydia 
ere, per William 8. Munroe, 
Boston, Ms., Miss Abi Hatch 
per Thomas Mair, Ee 1491.24 


Total from April 1 to August 31, 1856, $19.688.21 


Donations in Goods. 


Danbury, Ct., Ladies of 2nd ch. 
and other friends, clothin &e., 


for Rey. M. J. Knowlton, $33.37 


26.38 
— 121.38 
1541.24 
$5.193.87 
2.00 


